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From Our London Correspondent. 


London, May 30, 1860. 


GARIBALDI AND SICILY. 

Messrs. Editors—I do not know how 
much interest the Americans may take in 
the struggle now going on in Sicily, but the 
interest felt here may be said to be intense. 
Garibaldi may be said, this moment, to be 
holding all Europe in suspense. Upon the 
expedition, which he has organized with 
such ability and boldness, every eye is 
turned, and every heart fullows the brave 
General with blessings, and the universal 
prayer is that the flag which he bears: may 
soon wave in triumph over emancipated 
Sicily. He is terrifying Naples, vexing 
Austria, electrifying Italy, perplexing Eng- 
land, and I may say amazing the world. 
Defeated or triumphant, his name is hence- 
forth historical. One thing is certain ; never 
was sword drawn in a more righteous cause. 
All Europe has pronounced judgment on 
the hated Bourbon tyranny, and Garibaldi 
nobly offers himself as the executioner. 
But will Garibaldi succeed? This is the 
question which is running from mouth to 
mouth in all Europe. So many are the 
contingencies, and so great the complica- 
tions, that it is impossible yet to speak with 
certainty. Though the wish may be father 
to the thought, J believe he will. His very 
name is a tower of strength. His previous 
daring exploits and his great success has 

iven him a prestige that scarcely a man in 
Rashes esses. His very presence will 
inspire the Sicilians with resistless courage, 
re will equally intimidate the Roya! troops. 
Indeed there can scarcely be a doubt but 
that they will, at the proper juncture, desert 
their hated tyrant master, and rally under 
the flag of the brave Garibaldi. The Nea- 
politan soldiers are Jtalians, and no living 
man has a stronger hold on Jtalians than 
this indomitable General. 3 

What effect this Sicilian insurrection is 
to have on the destruction of the Papal 


power is known to Him only who sees the 


end from the beginning; but that it will 
have a most important bearing no one can 
doubt. Whatever Lay's Napoleon, the Em- 

ror, may think, P/ince Napoleon, the son- 
in-law of Victor Emanuel, promptly points 
to Rome as the future capital of the vast 
Italian kingdom of his father-in-law. How 
unceasing should be the prayers of God’s 
people that all these events may be over- 
ruled for the speedy establishment of his 
Kingdom, which is peace, and which is to 
be everlasting. 

RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF LONDON. 


In regard to the present condition of re- 
ligious matters in this great city of great 
distances, it is exceedingly difficult to speak 
with certainty. That a great work is going 
forward, with increasing power, is, I think, 
unquestionable. Never were Dissenting 
ministers and truly Evangelical Churchmen 
more abundant in labours, and more faithful 
and earnest in their preaching, than at the 
present time; and never, perhaps, were 
good men and women more active in vari- 
ous ways in the cause of their Master. 
Prayer-meetings have been much multi- 
plied, and are more numerously attended 
than formerly, and the ordinary additions 
to the different churches and chapels are 
unusually large. I have been surprised to 


~~ hear the number of hopeful converts added 


monthly to some of the churches, reaching, 
in some cases, to over thirty in one month. 
Preaching is still continued, afternoon and 
evening, in at least five of the large theatres 
of London, with most decided success. In 
these places are collected at the same hour, 
twice on each Sabbath, from 12,000 to 
20,000 people, the large majority of whom 
have seldom, if ever attended any regular 
place of worship; and many, by these ser- 
vices, have already been led to become re- 
gular worshippers in church or chapel, and 
not a few have been hopefully converted to 
God. After two or three Sabbaths more, 
it is intended to suspend these services un- 
til the fall, and direct attention more to out- 
door preaching during the summer months. 
On Sabbath last, as I was passing through 
Greenwich Park, in which is the great Ob- 
servatory, I found a city missionary preach- 
ing to a very large and attentive audience, 
numbering more than a thousand. 

There is still preaching in St. James’, 
Exeter, and other large halls on the Sab- 
bath afternoon and evening, and by Church 
of England ministers in St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey. The evangelists, Messrs. 
Brownlow North and Reginald Radcliffe, 
are still labouring incessantly in London, 
and, so far as I can learn, with very great 
success. Last Sabbath Mr. North preached 
in River Terrace Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
Weir’s,) and on the previous Sabbath in 
Regent Square Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
Hamilton’s). When Mr. North preaches 
a great crowd is always present, and his 
earnest and heart-searching appeals seem to 
produce the deepest impression. 

An effort has recently been made by Mr. 
North and his friends to reach the nobility 
and gentry of the West End of London, 
who thus far, to a very great extent, seem 
to have been untouched by the present re- 
ligious movements in the metropolis. No 
one was better qualified to make such an 
effort than Mr. North, being himself one of 
their own number. ‘Willis Rooms,” a 
large and fashionable hall, was engaged, 
and in this Mr. North has preached three 
wecks in succession, on the afternoon of 
each Monday, to a crowded and deeply in- 
terested audience, composed of that class 
for which the service was especially intend- 
ed. Admission was by ticket, and these 
were sent as a card of invitation to those 
whom it was desired to have present. I 
have not been present at any of these ser- 
vices, but those who have assure me that a 
deep and most solemn impression has been 
produced by the earnest and faithful ap- 
peals of this bold and fearless reformer. 

Mr. Radcliffe preached in Hanover Square 
Rooms a Sunday or two since, to an audi- 
ence of some six orseven hundred, one-third 
of whom remained at the close of the pub- 
lic service fur conversation, many of whom 
were asking, with deep anxiety, “ What 
must I do to be saved?’ A week ago he 
preached, at the request of an Evangelical 
Church of England minister, to about 
twelve hundred of his parishioners, many 
of whom remained after the public service 
for religious and personal conversation. 


These two men are most abundant in la- 


bours, and deeply in earnest, and always 
leave the impression on their hearers that 
they have been much alone with their 
Maker, that they believe what they say, 
and are tenderly alive to the interests of 
precious souls and the honour of their Mas- 
ter. Hence their preaching is ‘‘in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power.” 
They are humble, unpretending men, show- 


ing no disposition to thrust themselves for- 


ward, willing to be nothing that Christ may 
be exalted, desiring only to be co workers 
with God’s ministers and people in rousing 
thé careless and leading sinners to Christ. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Through the instrumentality of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of London, 
great good is now being done. There are 
in the city about ten or twelve branch 
associations, and at least a few of these 
are very active, and I think all are be- 
coming increasingly so, and God is_per- 
mitting them to see numerous hopeful con- 


child of fourteen summers. 
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versions as the result of their fidelity. In 
several business houses employing from 
thirty to one hundred young men, most 
extraordinary results have been witnessed. 
In one or two cases which have come to my 
knowledge, the proprietors of a large store, 
not professedly religious men themselves, 
learning something of the practical influence 
of religion, both on the employers and the 
young men connected with other establish- 
ments, had gone to the officers of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
asked them to furnish a suitable man to 


act as a missionary in the store, giving his 


whole time and energies to the spiritual 
benefit of the young men, and pledged them- 
selves to pay him a fair salary. The mis- 
sionary was sent; and so signally has God 
blessed the effort that, on mdre than one 
occasion, nearly every individual, including, 
I believe, the employers themselves, have 
not only been brought under the influence 
of the means of grace, but large numbers 
have been hopefully converted to God, and 
have immediately become active’ helpers in 
gathering others under the same influence. 
D. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THREE THOUGHTS IN THE CHAM- 
BER OF DEATH. 


1. Addie has left us. This was the 
first thought that impressed my mind as I 
entered the quiet chamber in which was 
laid the cold and lifeless form of a sweet 
It was a sad 
thought. We all loved her. To her bro- 
thers and sisters and her widowed mother 
she was very dear; but on them and on all 
she loved in this world she had closed her 
eyes forever. Fresh foliage will cover the 
trees, the birds will sing and the flowers 
bloom around her mother’s cottage when 
spring comes again; the beautiful Valley 
of Wyoming too, on which she had so 
often feasted her eyes, will again be covered 
with the rich and fragrant mantle of spring, 
but not for her. Spring may beautify her 
grave, but it cannot make glad her heart. 
She was young to die, but not too young. 
To. her youngest brother she gave her Bi- 
ble, a gift to her from a much-beloved Sab- 
bath-school teacher, and with her dying 
breath begged him to read it every day. 
It had taught her how to die. 

2. Her sufferings are over. She had not 
known what it was to sleep in a bed for 
months. Her disease was of such a nature 
that she could not lie down, and she slept 
in her chair. She had been a great suf- 
ferer, but from her lips no words of com- 
plaint had been heard. Now the hectic 
flush had passed from her cheek, her dis- 
tressing cough was gone, and her head that 
had so often throbbed with pain rested 
quietly on the pillow. She now sleeps 
quietly and sweetly. Mourning friends 
move quietly through the house, but they 
need not fear disturbing her slumbers. 
The hand that rocked her to sleep will one 
day raise her up, and until that day she 
will sleep. There is an expression of suf- 
fering still on her marble features, but it is 
the lingering expression of living suffering. 

8. She has gone to glory. She had given 
her heart to God, and she died in the hope 
of the gospel. She welcomed death. Short- 
ly before she breathed her last she awoke 
from what appeared to be a sleep and said, 
«“T thought I was dying; and O! I cannot 
tell you how happy I was. I was covered 
with love. Angels were folding their wings 
over me. Iam sorry I have come back.” 
Her next sleep was the sleep of death. 
Dearly as she loved her earthly friends, 
she was weaned from them and longed to 
be with Jesus. Death had no terrors for 
her young heart. The sun of her life went 
down in a seaof glory. Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Our Sabbath-school 
numbers one less—the company of the re- 
deemed in heaven one more. 

N. G. P. 
For the Presbyterian. 


POWER and EFFICACY of PRAYER. 


A large portion of the Bible is occupied 
with the subject of prayer. Prayer, pub- 
lic, private, social, secret; for others, for 
particular individuals, for special occasions, 
for temporal prosperity, for spiritual ad- 
vancement, for eternal blessings, for the 
family, for the sick, for the removal of 
diseases, for deliverance from trotble, for 
enemies, for our country, and for all men, 
is amply recorded in the sacred volume. 
Nor are these all the subjects which the 
divine warrant authorizes prayer to deal 
with; but let these suffice at present. It 
is the recorded power and eflicacy of prayer 
which strike the mind with the greatest 
force. 

Prayer, as a divinely appointed mean, 
defeated the Amalekites—saved Lot and 
his family from the ruin of Sodom—en- 
treated fur Sodom until God came down 
from fifty to ten righteous persons, when 
prayer positively ended its pleadings, be- 
fore God began to refuse answering. Pray- 
er delivered Jacob from the fury of his 
brother Ksau—prevailed with God to change 
the name Jacob into Israel, and to elevate 
that patriarch into the dignity of a prince— 
secured the presence of God to Moses— 
divided the Red Sea—saved Israel from de- 
struction in the wilderness—made the terri- 
ble thunder, hail, and rain to cease—healed 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, of her loath- 
some disease—caused rain to be withheld 
for three and a half years, and made the 
rain returnan—brought fire from heaven and 
destroyed the priests of Baal—defeated the 
Philistines at the battle of Beth-car—gave 
the victory to Abijah over Jeroboam, al- 
though the latter had two to one against 
the former, at the battle of Mount Zema- 
raim. Prayer brought God to take part 
with Asa against Zera, the Ethiopian, at 
the battle of Zephatha; and although the 
latter had one million of men in the field, 
and the former only five hundred and eighty 
thousand, yet did he gain the victory, be- 
cause he prayed as he went into battle, 
saying, “OQ Lord our God, we rest on thee, 
and in thy name we go against this multi- 
tude.” Prayer secured the pardon and 
acceptance of Job’s three nominal friends— 
restored the dried-up hand of wicked Jero- 
boam—saved Hezekiah from the rage of. 
Senacherib and his one hundred and eighty 
thousand warriors—recovered Hezekiah 
from his deadly sickness, and added to his 
life fifteen years. This efficacious instru- 
ment enlarged the temporal possessions of 
Jabez—saved Daniel and the three He- 
brews from the destruction which awaited 
the wise men of Babylon—saved the same 
three Hebrews from being consumed in 
the burning, fiery furnace—shut the lions’ 


| who refused to pray on the deck of a vessel 
up from the bottom of the sea, with the 
prayer gurgling in his mouth along with 
the choking waters, «‘Wheo wy soul faint- 
ed within me, I remembered the Lord, 
and my prayer came in untothee.” Prayer 
was employed to save Peter from a watery 
grave—to deliver him, Paul, and Silas from 
prison—to banish the leprosy—to heal the 
centurian’s servant—to drive away lunacy 
—to rebuke fever—to bring the tempest to 
a calm—to cure all manner of diseases— 
to cast out devils, and to raise the dead. 
N. W. 

For the Presbyterian. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Messrs. Editors—During the late discus- 
sions in the General Assembly, there were 
arguments and statements made which, for 
several different reasons, ought not to pass 
unnoticed. I refer particularly to the re- 
marks of Dr. Adger on the report of the 
Board of Domestic Missions. Some of my 
reasons for referring to these remarks now, 
are, that they are adapted to do manifest 
injury to the interests of religion, by creat- 
ing distrust in the minds of many. The 
statements want authority, the deductions 
are not conclusive, and the same facts have 
been obtruded on the Church for many 
years. It will not be my design to discuss 
these points severally in order, but notice 
their claims to correctness conjointly with 
the evidence of their truthfulness. It is 
not forgotten that the same speaker, at Lex- 
ington, three years ago, held up the Pres- 
bytery of Harmony in South Carolina as a 
“‘model Presbytery,’ on precisely the same 
ground as in his more recent speech, viz, 
its opposition to the Boards, and its efficieu- 
cy in carrying on Domestic Missions in its 
independent capacity. Let honour be given 
where it is due. But when it is asserted 
that any body of Christians is doing a great 
work, and on their example is based an ar- 
gument for producing great organic changes 
in the policy of the Church, we ought to be 
well assured that these statements are well 
founded. Not only was it said on the fluor 
of the Assembly, but it was reiterated in 
the pages of the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view, that the Presbytery of Harmony was 
supporting two missionaries within its own 
bounds, and sending, besides, a surplus of 
four or five hundred dollars to the Board. 
And on this statement is based an argument 
for the abolition of the Boards of the Church. 
—Southern Presbyterian Review, July No., 
1857, p. 290.* 

At Rochester, the same brother says that 
the aforesaid Presbytery contributed twenty- 
five hundred dollars last year to the cause 
of Domestic Missions; and a large increase 
is noticed in South Carolina Presbytery 
since that body renounced its connection 
with the Board; and the inferences are that 
other Presbyterics should and would do 
likewise, and that the 1783 non-contribut- 
ing churches are deterred from giving to 
th2 cause by their opposition to the Board. 
“They don’t like the system; they think 
they know where it came from, and they 
don’t like any thing from that quarter.” 

Now, to begin with the last first:—Is it 
true that all those churches reported non- 
contributing to the Board are opposed to it? 
I know what I say when I answer, No. 
And I claim to have as good a right to ex- 
perience in the field of Domestic Missions 
as Dr. Adger. The church to which I 
minister gave nothing directly to the Board 
last year, and yet there is not a member in 
it hostile to the Board. Nearly all the 
churches in the Presbytery to which I be- 
long are in the same class, and so far as I 
know, they all cling to the Board, and will 
not be separated from it. The reason is, we 
are working with the Board—are auxiliary 
to it; and with a full understanding with 
the Corresponding Secretary, we retained 
our funds at home, paid two missionaries, 
and received some aid from the Board. 
And yet Dr. Adger would have the world 
believe that we are unfriendly to the body 
with which we are co-operating! And I 
doubt not that a large number of the 
churches set down as non-contributing are 
so precisely on the same terms. And what 
wiser plan could be devised, especially on 


| the part of our weak, scattered, frontier 
Presbyteries, than to co-operate with the. 


Board, and, when necessary, receive aid 
from it? And what more righteous and 
obligatory on the wealthier Presbyteries and 
churches in the “‘blessed old States,’’ than 
to support their own missions at home, and 
send something beside to the Board for the 
weaker churches abroad? ‘The stronger 
should help the weaker, is a maxim as old 
as our religion; and I confess I have no 
sympathy with the dry Jand, terrapin prin- 
ciple that would close up the shell, and en- 
joy all our substance in solitude, unless we 
can gain some praise of man by a different 
course. 

But again, as the Presbytery of Harmony 
has been held up for years as a “model 
Presbytery,” there should be no ground of 
complaint on its part if its claims to this 
distinction should be subjected to scrutiny. 
And in Dr. Adger’s own words, I “ beg 
leave respectfully to contradict’ some state- 
ments which he has made. And I reject 
the claims of the said Presbytery to leader- 
ship, because it is behind, in point of time, 
many other Presbyteries in the work of 
Missions. [ could name a number of kin- 
dred bodies, both East and West, who were 
fully engaged in this glorious work many 
years before its members could be brought 
up to it. Prior to the year 1855 they had 
done but little, aiding a few feeble churches, 
and sending a small surplus to the Board. 
During that year two missionaries were ap- 
pointed at fall sessions of Presbytery, one 
of whom went into a pastoral charge imme- 
diately after, and the other laboured till 
spring. Presbytery then found itself with- 
out funds, and the one missionary left the 
field from want of pay. During this time 
too, that Presbytery sent nothing to the 
Board. This isthe true history of the whole 
affair—one which gave a world-wide eclat 
to the Presbytery, and furnished a basis on 
which to revolutionize the policy of the 
whole Church. From such “models” I 
trow most of our Presbyteries would pray to 
be delivered. Some six or eight hundred 
dollars were given to weak churches, aud 
one missionary was not supported six 
months, and nothing was sent tothe Board. 
Truly this is shaving down the praise of 
this “‘model” body with a heavy hand, but 
we cannot help it. The denouement has 
been provoked by years of invective and 
vituperation. The proof can be given if 
called for. | 

True, this body has employed as evan- 
gelist, one of their own number for two years 
past, and during that time a small sum was 
remitted to the Board by two individuals, 
and it may be presumed that the weak 


* “ He would tell the Assembly of a Presby- 
tery which he considered a model, viz., [Lar- 
mony Presbytery in South Carolina, which 
supports two domestic missionaries in its own 
bounds, and then sends its surplus funds of 
$400 or $500 annually to the Board.” Dr. 
Adger’s own words, published some months 
after the rising of the Assembly, when there 


was full time to have examined and corrected 


the statements. The boast forcibly reminded 


mouths so that they could not devour the 
prophet Daniel—and brought a prophet 


us of the English reviewer’s exultations over 


| the downfall of Sebastopol, some months be- 


fore the city was taken. 
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| churches are still remembered. Dr. Adger 
says in his late speech that the contributions 
of this Presbytery ‘‘last were $2500.” 
Whether the year 1859 or 1860 is meant I 
do not know, probably the latter, the report 
of which [ have not seen. But the Presby- 
tery’s report to the General Assembly in 
1859 gives as its contribution to the cause 
$1234. Now, if that Presbytery has more 
than doubled its charities in this respect in 
one year, [ would inquire in all candour, 
What is the cause? It cannot be cutting 
loose from the Board, because it was never 
in connection with it. ,And when we com- 
pare its contributions to those of the two 
bodies adjoining it, we find nothing in its 
favour. Concord and Fayetteville, with a 
larger membership and perhaps less availa- 
ble wealth, both surpass it. The first gives 
for 1859, $1966; the last, $1427. The 


a sinaller addition of members on examina- 
tion than for either of the other Presbyte- 
ries in South Carolina or North Carolina. 
And it could be shown that in the numbers 
added in a term of years back this body 
ranks below many of its sister Presbyteries. 
We are, then, forced to the conclusion that 
opposition to the Boards, and to the Board 
of Domestic Missions in particular, has 
been blest to this body, neither in the in- 
creased activity and zeal of its members, 
nor.to the greater effusions of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In conclusion, let me say I deeply de- 
plore many things said from year to year in 
the highest judicatory of our Church. What 
was said by an English statesman regarding 
our candidates for the Presidency will too 
aptly apply to the functionaries of our be- 
loved Zion—that they are the worst men in 
the land. Outsiders také their cue in 
the one case from political papers, and in 
the other from the harshness of debate in 
the General Assembly. ALETHOEPES. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


DR. BOARDMAN’S SPEECH 


ON TIE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 

Dr. Boarpman said he knew that it was a 
very thankless service to address a reluctant 
Hlouse. But it was no fault of his that this 
discussion had consumed so much time. For 
the Assembly would bear witness that in pre- 
senting the Report of the Committee, and, sub- 
sequently, in offering his resolutions he had 
forborne making a speech, and was quite will- 
ing that the subject should be disposed of 
without debate. 

This whole procedure was in fact of an extra- 
ordinary nature. If the mist and confusion of 
the scene could be dispelled for a little, it would 
amaze the Assembly to get a clear view of 
what is now going forward here. For what 
are we actually doing? In this year of grace, 
1860, and in the heart of Western New York, 
we are investigating the fundamental princi- 
ples of Presbyterianism, and gravely arguing 
the question whether we have any right to 
institute Boards for the prosecution of our mis- 
sionary work! The time and the place, it 
must be conceded, are well chosen. If the 
principle upon which our Boards are founded 
is to be repudiated, by all means let it be done 
here and now. For never since our Church 
was founded did it present such an aspect as 
it dues now. It has pleased God to elevate 
the Church to a pitch of unexampled prosper- 
ity. In her rapid and healthful expansion, in 
her piety and intelligence, in the .nniversal 
harmony which prevails within her borders, 
and in the energy with which she is pursuing 
her beneficent work, we may see the signal 
tokens of his goodness and mercy towards us. 
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elements of strength and power with a more 
prodigal hand; nor does yonder sun shine 
upon any Church which is sharing more large- 
ly in the visible ensigns of the Divine favour. 

This rare degree of prosperity is undoubted- 
ly to be ascribed, under God, to a variety of 
causes. But it is the concurrent judgment of 
the great mass of our ministers and people 
that it is in no trivial degree the result of our 
admirable system of benevolent agencies. We 
may not attribute it entirely to our Boards, 
but the Boards have had much to do in accom- 
plishing it. The system has worked well. It 
has commended itself to the sympathy and 
confidence of the Church. And the proposi- 
tion to destroy it comes opportunely at a pe- 
riod when its fruits can beso well seen by 
every eye—fruits which are so beneficent to- 
wards man, and which redound so much to 
the glory of God. 

Nor is the place selected for initiating this 
movement, less appropriate than the time. 
The people of this region are not likely to 
forget—what no one certainly upon the floor 
of the Assembly can deny—that this question 
of Boards was one of the radical issues in- 
volved in the controversy of 1834-8. The 
the Church to conduct her educational and 
missionary operations through the medium of 
Boards. It was not simply the general right 
vf the Church to manage her own affairs in 
her own way, but the right to create these 
very Boards which have given occasion to the 
present debate. This was one of the vital 
questions of that controversy. In the official 
records of that contest the question recurs at 
every step, and in every form of memorial, of 
protest, of elaborate argument, of formal de- 
cision. Never since the organization of the 
General Assembly did the doctrines of our 
faith and the principles of our government 
receive so thorough a sifting; never were 
they so rigorously tried by every test which it 
was possible to apply to them. And if our 
brethren imagine that they understand Pres- 
byterianism better than did the men who 
‘conducted that controversy—better than Ar- 
cnibuld Alexander, and George Baxter, and 
Robert J. Breckinridge, and their associ- 
utei—they are mistaken. From beginning to 
end, these men challenged for the Church 
this right to do her work by Boards, as one of 
her hereditary, indefeasible rights; and what 
they affirmed, the New-school as positively de- 
nied. And now it is proposed by a learned 
Professor in one of our Theological Seminaries 
to repudiate the whole system of Boards, not 
upon considerations of expediency, but upon 
the express ground that it is morally wrong! 
We are asked to declare here in Western 
New York, in the presence of an intelligent 
New-school community, that our controvers 
with them, in so far as this question of Buards 
was concerned, proceeded upon a fictitious 
bisis; that the principle for which we con- 
tended was without scriptural authority. 
Nay, my brother has gone so far as to sa 
that ‘‘in creating a Board we cast a reproac 
upon the glory of the Saviour.” I could 
scarcely credit my own senses when I heard 
this language. And we are called upon to 
ratify it in a presence like this; and that, too, 
at a time when our New-school friends around 
us are themselves renouncing their own 
ground, and adopting the sound and safe 
policy of Boards. In other words, their own 
weapons have failed them, and they are at 
this moment equipping themselves from our 
armory. They would not take the lesson 
from our lips, but they have learned it from 
experience; that if they do not take care of 
their own flocks and fulds, nobody else will 
do it for them. It is, then, a most extraor- 
dinary spectacle presented here, that we 
should in circumstances like these be sum- 
moned to surrender, as a daring usurpation 
of Christ’s prerogative, a principle for which 
our best and ablest men have so long con- 
tended, and which God has crowned with so 
rich a blessing. 

Mr. Moderator, (Dr. Boardman proceeded) 
it is not the first time the Church has been 
asked to make this sacrifice. It was my for- 
tune to hear the same plea presented by my 
eloquent friend in two elaborate speeches 
befure the Assembly at Nashville five years 
ago. And, I trust, that now, as then, it may 
be said to Dr. Thornwell at the close of the 
debate—‘“‘Lo, thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play well upon an instrument; for they 
hear thy words, but they do them not.” Long 
may the Church continue to hear his pleasant 
— and just as long may it refuse to do 
them. : 

The consideration which gives this dis- 


same year's report, too, gives for Harmony 


Upon no other Church has he bestowed the | 


Old-school insisted upon the right and duty of | 


| cussion its importance is that Dr. Thorn- 
well makes the question of Boards a mat- 
ter of vital principle. If he proposed changes 
simply on the ground of expediency, we 
could listen t» bim; but his claim is that 
our system of Bvuards is not only with- 
out Divine warrant, but expressly anti-Scrip- 
tural—in derogation of a ‘great principle” 
which enters radically into the constitution of 
the Church. Ile gives us distinctly to under- 
stand that in adhering to this system we are 
committing sin. If this be so, the Church 
has been living in sin since 1806, when the 
Boards were established. 

But what is this “great principle” of which 
we hear so much in this debate? I tried 
faithfully at Nashville, I have again tried 
here, to get hold of it. But he has never, to 
my knowledge, enunciated it until he made 
his second or third speech on this floor’ The 
principle is this—Dr. Thornwell will correct 
me if fail to state itcorrectly. ‘‘The Church 
is allowed to employ vicarious help in dving 
the work her Master has laid upon her, only 
where it is absolutely indispensable; and that 
help must always be in the lowest possible 
measure, and in the simplest practicable 
form.” This is the principle. And under 
this principle the Church may work by a Com- 
mittee, but she may not wurk by a Board! 


| Now if this were urged as a rule of practical 
wisdom, it might be worth while to discuss it. | 


But itis gravely propounded to us as of ex- 
press Divine authority. My brother comes to 


man can approach another as a messenger of 
od. He comes in God’s name to lay this 
alleged ‘principle’ upon our consciences, 
and to arraign us for sin in refusing to adopt 
it. Our instant demand of him is, ‘‘ Produce 
your credentials. Show us your commission 
with the Master’s image and superscription. 
Point us to the chapter and verse in the in- 
spired record where your pretended ‘princi- 
ple’ is enjoined. That is an authority to 
which we are ready to bow, but we cannot 
and will not permit you to lay your inferences 
and opinions upon our consciences as of God. 
This so-called ‘principle’ with which you 
would. fetter us, so far from being distinctly 
laid down as a Divine precept, is clearly with- 
out sanction from the ivfallible Word. ‘The 
Church must act by vicar. It is simply im- 
possible that she should do every thing by her 
own direct action. And her very existence as 
a Society involves a certain discretion as to 
the agencies she will employ, and the modes 
in which they shall be exerted in accomplish- 
ing the ends for which she was established.” 

If the “principle” which it, is sought to lay 
upon the conscience of the Church be perfect- 
ly arbitrary in itself, it is both arbitrary and 
capricious in the manner in which it is ap- 
plied. Our brethren tell us that a ‘‘Commit- 
tee” is all right, but a ‘ Board” is a grievous 
wrong—in other words, you may appoint a 
little Committee, but you may not appoint a 
big one. The relation of a Board and its Ex- 
ecutive Committee, is simply that of a large 
Committee. and a Sub-committee. Is it a sin 
to have a Sub-committee? I can conceive of 
the case of a Judicial Committee of the Assem- 
bly, with a brother deeply imbued with these 
notions about the Boards as its Chairman, 
actually distributing its business among Sub- 
committees. Does any body suppose they 
are sinning in duing this? 

Then, again, look at your Theological Semi- 
naries. These brethren on the other side are 
horrified at thé idea of Boards. Yet two of 
them (Drs. Thornwell and Smith) are Profes- 
sors in Theological Seminaries, and each of 
those Seminaries has a Buurd of Directors.” 
What right have these Seminaries to such 
Boards? According to Dr. Thornwell’s argu- 
ment, the Synods to which those Seminaries 
belong are the ‘ Boards.’”?’ What warrant 
have they to interpose another Board between 
themselves and the Seminaries? Let them 
prove, if they can, that there is any “absolute 
necessity” for this arrangement; that the Sy- 
nods ¢ould not do every thing that is essential 
to the instruction and discipline of these In- 
stitutions, by means of Committees. Let them 
show by what Scripture authority these Boards 
appoint Examining Committees (correspond- 
ing precisely to the Executive Committees of 
the other Boards) which report, not directly to 
the Synod, but to the Board of Directors, ‘‘an 
organism as complete as any of our church 
courts.” If they cannot do this, then our 
brethren are placed by their own reasoning in 
a position from which they will not find it 
easy to extricate themselves. I wonder (said 
the speaker) that they can sleep soundly in 
their beds. 
these “ Boards” would fill the air around them 
with spectres and chimeras, which would drive 
slumber from their eyes. Surely this single 
example might suffice to show, that as they 
have set out with an unscriptural principle, 
so their application of it is perfectly arbitrary. 
A Board of Directors for a Theological Semi- 
nary is a harmless affair; but » Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, created in the same way, 
organized on the same plan, and clothed with 
strictly analogous functions, is a daring iava- 
sion of Christ’ s prerogative! 


This new doctrine as to the Boards has its 
rooting in the theory of the Church, which has 
been elaborately argued here. I have no inten- 
tion, said Dr. Boardman, of discussing that sub- 
ject now. But he must be allowed to say that as 
he listened to Dr. Thornwell’s speech, he could 
not but feel that its whole tone was intensely 
Levitical. The whole atmosphere around was 
much more that of the encampment in the 
wilderness than thatof a free Christian Church. 
Iie thought of the tabernacle, with its cords, 
and coverings, and pins; of the Jewish meats 
and vestments; of their sowing and their 
reaping, their new moons and their Sabbaths. 
And this ingenious theory which his brother 
had prepared to revolutionize the plans of the 
Church, came before his eyes like a well ap- 
pointed engine, symmetrical, and polished, 
and glistening in the sun-beams, but which, 
on closer inspection, bore on a brilliant plate 
the manufacturers’ card—“ Bezateen & Auo 
LIAB!’’—a Jewish concern throughout. 

Yes, sir, it is a Levitical system. 
upon a Presbyterianism which is to be found 


(in the Bible in all its details—a Presbyterian- 


ism which can produce a ‘Thus saith the 
Lord” for its every line and lineament. It is 
a bold attempt to swathe and bandage the 
Church with ligaments which were severed at 
least eighteen hundred years ago. And the 
effort cannot but fail. This High-church system 
has never been the Preshyterianismof our Church. 
I care not in what Seminary it is taught, nor 
by whom it is propounded. It is not our 
American Preshyterianism. There are a few 
able and excellent men amongst us who hold 
it; but it does not belong to us. It has come 
in upon us from one quarter as Congregation- 
alism once did from another. Our Church, 
as a Church, has no sympathy with it. We 
holi to a jure divino Presbyterianism. We 
mainttin that our government, no less than 
our faith, is revealed in God’s word. But we 
do not believe that it is there io all its minute 
arrangements and prescriptions, and that we 
have a “ Thus saith the Lord,” for every thing 
about our system. No sir. This High-church 
scheme is not to be found in our Form of 
Government. Contrast with the lofty preten- 
sions put forth upon this floor the modest and 
moderate language of our Book. [Dr. Board- 
man here quoted and commented on Chap. viii. 
sec. 1, Form of Government; and also the 
question proposed in the ordination service— 
‘*Do you approve of the government and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian Church in these 
United States?] As the scheme is not in our 
Standards, neither is it to be found in our acts 
and monuments. I have explored the Digest 
he said), that admirable work prepared by 

r. S. J. Baird, fur which he deserves, as he 
has received, our cordial thanks, and the sys- 
tem is not there. So far from it, it is thor- 
roughly repudiated. It is directly in the face 
of the whole history of our Church, as it is 
thoroughly alien from the whole genius of the 
New Testament.’ It is a theory which, if 
adopted, must be fatal to our interests; for it 
is impossible to maintain it in contending 
either against Independency or Prelacy. We 
resist, therefore, at the threshold, this inge- 
nivus attempt to revolutionize the Presbyte- 
rianism of the Church. We withstand these 
brethren to the face, as Paul withstood Peter 
at Antioch. And we say to the Church, 
‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” . 

Dr. Boardman said he would waive any ex- 
amination of the particular advantages of the 
system of Boards as compared with Commit- 
tees; and was about sitting down, when Dr. 
Brown of Virginia requested him, on behalf 
of several members, to refer to this point. He 


thereupon glanced in a cursory way, at several 


us in the most august character in which one | 


I should think the presence of } 


It insists 


t pics belonging to this branch of the subject, 
and concluded by contrasting the present sys- 
tem with the one proposed to be substituted 
for it. A Board, he observed, is, so to speak, 
a large Committee, sitting through the year, 
and reviewing every month the dvings of the 
emaller or Executive Committee. This review 
is nearly simultaneous with the transactions 
examined, and it takes place with all the re- 
quisite persons and papers at hand for explain- 
ing every thing. Upon the new plan, the 
General Assembly would appoint a Committee 
to examine the Minutes of their Committee of 
Missions or Education, a Committee upon a 
Committee (very like a little Board.) This 
Committee would have to read the records of 
Jifiy two meetings, to consider every vote, to 
pass upon every transaction, and approve or 
censure every decision. He who knows any 
thing of the haste, and pressure, and urgency 
which mark the few days occupied by a ses- 
sion of the Assembly, can easily decide whether 
this work would be as well and as wisely done 
here as it would by an intelligent Committee 
or Board reviewing these minutes at twelve 
different meetings. Let us beware, then, how 
we disturb a system like this—a system over 
which the General Assembly has absolute 
control, which it took many years to mature, 
and which has proved an untold blessing to 
the Church. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 


BY MINNIE. 
There is a star, whose cheering ray 
I}lumes the shadowy night; 
Chasing the clouds of doubt away, 
And shedding heavenly light. 
That star is ILope. 


There is a star, whose gentle ray 
Cheereth the dreary heart; 
_ And though all dark and drear the way, 
Will light and joy impart. 
- That star is Love. 


There is a star, whose peaceful ray 
Disperses sorrow’s gloom; 
Its heavenly radiance lights the way 
E’en to the silent tomb. | 
That star is Faith. 


O! blest the soul where shineth clear 
These heavenly tapers’ light! 
There gloom and terror disappear 
W here shine supremely bright 
Faith, Hope, and Love! 


FREE CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 


Last week we laid before our readers the 
speech of Dr Leyburn before the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland. It will no doubt gratify them 
to peruse the following sketch of his re- 
marks before the Free Church Assembly, 
on the occasion of their Ter-centenary cele- 
bration of the Reformation. 

Dr. Leyspurn said—If I had had any doubt 
before I left my own land, that fur three hun- 
dred years you have adhered to one of the es- 
sential principles of the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith—namely, the doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints—I should not have 
had this doubt at the termination of the ser- 
vices to which you have attended with such 
— and interest through so many hours. 

do not wish to make an impression on your 
minds that we on the other side of the ocean 
are alienated from the faith; but I will en- 
deavour not to put to the test much longer 
your patience and perseverance. Indeed, I 
would not have risen at this very late hour at 
all, if it had not been that I cannot consent to 
leave Edinburgh without giving utterance to 
a few things that are in my heart. (Ap- 


-plause.) This is not the first time I have 


seen these beautiful scenes. I was here near- 
ly eighteen years ago—a youthful preacher, 
broken down by imprudent labours at my 
entrance into the ministry. I came here a 
stranger to see yonder Castle, your old High 
street, the house where John Knox preached, 
St. Giles’, where that great scene of the Re- 
formation was commenced, the Palace, so 
touchingly associated with Scotland’s beauti- 
ful but perhaps treacherous queen; and that 
was almost all that I saw. There was one 
man in Edinburgh who opened his door, and 
took the stranger in, and I have remembered 
it ever since. One of my regrets on this occa- 
sion is that I do not find that honoured man 
among you, to grasp him by the hand, and 
tell him how often I have thought of him. 
But I have come to-day under different cir- 
cumstances. I have come not only tosee your 


historical locality—not only to visit those scenes | 


over which history has trodden in its magni- 
ficent, triumphant, and sometimes bloody 
march; but I have come to see your living 
Church, and hear your living vuice, and min- 
gle in your living prayers, and to bring my 
poor tribute of thank-offering for what your 


| fathers did in the Reformation, which you 


have celebrated to-day. (Cheers.) Sir, we 
took your history and made it ours—we have 
taken your honoured names and made them 
ours. From my infancy I have been accus- 
tomed to hear the names of your Reformation 
heroes—those of Knox, Melville, and Hender- 
son; and when martyrs were to be produced 
as examples of suffering, the old story was 
told of your Scottish Covenanters; and the 
very first picture I put on the walls of my 
room, when I[ became a minister, was a pic- 
ture of the old Covenanters in your mountain 
glens. Your story is ours; your heroes are 
ours; your martyrs are ours; your history is 
ours; your Confession is ours, and your elo- 
quent orators’ voices are heard as ours beyond 
the sea. I said I was here eighteen years ago, 
and made but few acquaintances. There is 
one I made, and when I remember it now it 
fills my heart with thankfulness to God that I 
was permitted to live to make it. I went 
down one morning to his home, in the suburbs 
of this splendid and picturesque city, and 
there received from him, young stranger as I 
was, a welcome with both hands, and with a 
very big heart I heard from his lips such sim- 
ple words of welcome as almost made me for- 
get in whose presence I stood. When I was 
coming back to your cityghe got into the cab 
with me and rode to my hotel, and grasping 
my hand, he said: —‘‘ My young brother, [am 
glad that I have seen you. We are in trying 
times here in Scotland’—it was the time of 
the great Disruption. ‘I do not know what 
is coming upon us, but it may be that, after 
all, I will have to goin my old age and tell 
the story in your land, and then I will see you 
there.” That old, honoured, great, and glori- 
ous man—need I name his name?—was Tho- 
mas Chalmers. (Cheers.) 

But I must not dwell on this. I will just 
say in a few words what perhaps will give you 
a clear idea of what Scotland has done for 
America. We have taken the principles of 
the Scottish Reformation and planted them in 
the American soil, and that soil is a most pro- 
lific one. We have results which are even 
larger than those which you can tell in Scot- 
land. In 1706, we had 7 Presbyterian min- 
isters. At the first Assembly, in 1791, we had 
74 ministers, and we had reported last year 
in the Old-school Presbyterian Church, after 
the lapse of seventy years, no fewer than 2578 
ministers of the gospel. (Hear.) I believe this 


_is more than all the three Presbyterian, bodies 


of Scotland number. In addition to these, we 
have 3478 churches, and we increase at the 
ratio of 100 ministers and 100 churches a year. 
This, however, refers to only one branch of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. Besides 
your principles, we have planted every one of 
your divisions on our soil; and they have not 
only enlarged, but we have made several other 
divisions on our own responsibility. (Laugh- 
ter.) We divided in 1837, and it was almost 
an equal division at that time. But look at 
the prolific character of the soil in America! 
Though but twenty years have elapsed, the 
Old-school tree, from which a branch of half 
its own was cut off, has grown up to be larger 
than it was before the division took place. 
(Applause.) In the New-school, there were 
reported last year 1@58 ministers and 1544 
churches—making, together with the Old- 
school, no fewer than 4136 ministers, and 5030 
churches. 1 will not enlarge upon these things, 
more than to say that this old branch of the 
Presbyterian Church in America is the branch 


WAY, NEW YORK. 


an 


that holds in its literal interpretation — 


principle which you hold. The division whic 
took place arose because there were men 
amongst us that said the Confession of Faith 
and the Catechism are to be interpreted for 
substance of doctrine. We denied that, and 
contended that we must take the itpsissima 
verba. The Old-school stands up as the strong 
adherent to the Westminster Confession, ac- 
cording to the most rigid interpretation. (Ap- 
plause.) And we have need for standing up 
for the old-established landmarks of truth, for 
In our country we have not only transplanted 
your excellences, but we have transplanted all 
your erro ; and when we get hold of an er- 
ror, with the daring freshness and energy of a 
youthful people whose mental activities are 
acute, and who are ready for all kinds of 
what terrible work we make of it! 
( Laughter.) 

Reference has been made here today to 
attempts making, even in this old fortress of 
orthodoxy, to introduce ‘‘a progressive the- 
ology.” hear.) Sir, we have tried 
that in America, and have found that the old 
is better. (Applause.) We have in our land 
at present, men who can take an idea which 
every body understands, and put it intv such 
a shape that neither any one else or themselves 
can possibly comprehend it—(loud laughter 
and applause)—and these men regard them- 
selves as progressive theologians. (Laughter.) 
I am happy to assure this venerable body, 
however, that this pretentious, miserable, Ger- 
manized hybrid has never found the slightest 
foothold in the Old-school Church. ( Applause.) 
We have errors of all sorts propagated by men 
of all nations, but yet against these surges of 
error the Old-school stands up as a great break- 
water. 

Dr. Leyburn then made the pleasing an- 
nouncement of a whole colony of nine hun- 
dred families of French Romanists from Can- 
ada having come over to the Old-school Pres- 
byterian Church, owing to Father Chiniquy, 
who had charge over the colony, having been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. He 
concluded by expressing the pleasure he felt 
at being present on this occasion ; and intima- 
ted that any friends visiting America would 
be received there with a cordial welcome. In 
one of the delightful homes of Edinburgh, 
whose hospitalities he had enjoyed, he had seen 
wrought in beautiful mosaic at the very en- 
trance, that pleasant word ‘‘Salve,” welcome. 
When his brethren came across the seas, they 
would write in their Assembly Hall, and over 


- | the open doors of all their houses, ‘ Salve,” 


“Salve.” Ile resumed his seat amid loud ap- 
plause. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXCERPTS. 


Those that would make sure work of 
their obedience must make quick work of 
it. : 

The less notice we take of the unkindness 
and injuries that are done us, the more we 
consult the quiet of our minds. 

Those whose expectation is from -God 
may wait with assurance, but must wait 
with patience. Sometimes God teaches us 
effectually to know the worth of mercies by 
the want of them. 

The way to forget the sense of our miser- 
ies is to remember the God of mercies. 

Happy the kingdom, the city, the fam- 
ily, the heart, in which God is great, in 
which he is uppermost, in which he is all. 

That which ministers speak from their 
own hearts is most likely to reach the hearts 
of their hearers. 

Our outward afflictions shou!d incrcase 
our concern for our souls. 

It is the wisdom and duty of every one 
of us solemnly to commit our spirits into 
the hands of God, to be sanctified by his 
grace, devoted to his honour, ewplvyed in 
his service, and fitted for his kingdom. 

Sinners are self-destroyers by being self- 
flatterers. 

The pleasures of sense are putrid puddle- 
water; those of faith are pure and pleasant. 

If we take care to keep a good conscienee 
we may leave it to God to take care of our 
good name. 

A fretful, discontented spirit lies open to 
many temptations. 

Great care to avoid bad company is both 
a good evidence of our integrity and a good 
means to preserve us in it. 

They that truly desire communion with 
God will set themselves with all diligence 
to seek after it. 3 

Those that are careful not to partake 
with sinners in their sins have reason to 
hope that they shall not partake with them 
in their plagues. 

They that pray in faith may rejoice in 
hope. 

The houses we dwell in should, at first 
entrance upon them, be dedicated to God 
as little sanctuarics. 

A life from the dead ought to be spent 
in extolling the God of our life 

As it is impolitic to despise an enemy, so 
it is impious to despise any instrument of 
God’s wrath. 

Those are nearest ruin who set it farthest 
from them. 

Where there is a heart full of malice, 
there is commonly a mouth full of curses. 


OUR OWN FAULTS. 


Let us not be over-curious about the fuail- 
ings of others, but take account of our own; 
let us bear in mind the excellencies of other 
men, while we reckon up our own faults, 
for then shall we be well pleasing to God. 
For he who looks at the faults of others, 
and at his own excellencies, is injured in 
two ways; by the latter he is carried up to 
arrogance, through the former he falls into 
listlessness. For when he perceives that 
such an onc hath siuned, very easily he will 
sin himself; when he perceives he hath in 
aught excelled, very easily he becometh 
arrogant. He who consigns to oblivion his 
own excellencies, and looks at his failings 
only, whilst he is a curious engineer of the 
excellencies, not the sins of others, is pro- 
fitable in many ways. Aud how? I will 
tell you. When he sees that such an one 
hath done excellently, he is raised to emu- 
late the same; when he sees that he himself 
hath sinned, he is rendered humble and 
modest. If we act thus—if we thus regu- 
late ourselves, we shall be able to obtain the 
good things which we are promised, through 
the grace and loving kindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. —St. Chrysostom. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


‘‘T know not how strong others may be 


in spirit, but I confess I cannot be as holy 
as some profess to be; for whenever I do 
not bear in mind the word of God, I feel no 
Christ, no spirit and joy. But if I meditate 
on any portion of Holy Writ, it shines and 
burns in my heart, so that I obtain good 
courage and another mind. The cause 1s 
thus: We all discover that our minds and 
thoughts are so unsteady that, though we 
desire to pray earnestly, or meditate on God 
without his word, our thoughts scatter it in 
a thousand forms ere we are aware of it. 
Let any one try how long he can rest on 
any one idea he proposed to himself, or take 
one hour, and now, if he will, tell me all 
his thoughts. I am sure he will be asham- 
ed before himself, and afraid to say what 
ideas have passed through his head lest he 
be taken for a mad dog, and be chained. 
This is my case, though engaged in serious 
thoughts.” —Luther. 


| THE INTERCESSION OF CHRIST. 
BY REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 


Jesus Christ intercedes by personally a 
pearing for us before iod. In heaven itself 
he now appears, “in the presence of God for 
us.”” “This man, after he has offered one sac- 
rifice for sin, for ever sat down on the right 
hand of God.” Heb.x.12. “By his own blood 
be entered in at once into the holy place.”’ 


that blood still remain. How sure may we 
be, then, that he will obtain what he asks, 
when he pleads that he died to procure it. 
He ascended into heaven with the body in 
which he suffered; and we may imagine, 
when he wakes intercession, that body si- 
lently and yet powerfully urging his plea in 
our behalf. Lence St. John, who saw the 
glory of the inner temple of God, says, “I 
beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne 
stood a lamb, as it had been slain.” 

This view of the subject has been well 
illustrated by the story of Amyntas and 
/Kchylas, related by the historian lian. 
“ichylas was condemned to death by the 
Athenians, and was about to be led to exe- 
cution. His brother, Amyntas, had signal- 
ized himself in the service of his country, 
and, on the day of a most illustrious victory 
in a great measure obtained by his means, 
had lost his hand. He came into court 
just as his brother was condemned, and, 
without saying anything, exposed the stum 
of his arm from his under garment, an 
held it up in their sight; and the historian 
tells us that ‘“‘when the judges saw this 
mark of his sufferings, they remembered 
what he had done, and for his sake dis- 
charged the guilty brother, whose life had 
been forfeited.” | 

The wounded body of the Saviour, though 
there may remain uo visible marks of his 
humble state, is, in the sight of God, thus 
perpetually pleading for his sinful and guilty 
brethren. Not that God the Father is se- 
vere, austere, difficult to be entreated, or 
hard to be won; this would be a very mis- 
taken view of him whose name is Love. 
The Father appoints this way of approach 
in infinite compassion and love to us, that 
we may “come boldly unto the throne of 
grace ;’’ Heb. iv: 16. And though his 
holiness be such that he cannot endure the 
approach of sinners without a mediator, yet 
it was his own free grace which moved him 
to provide a mediator, and disposes. him to 
accept this mediator in our behalf. Hence 
the Father himself is represented as willing 
to hear us when we pray in the name of 
Jesus. Thus our Lord says to his disciples, 
John xvi. 26, 27, “ At that day ye shall ask 
in my name, and [ say not unto you that [ 
will pray the father for you, for the father 
himself loveth you.” 

A practical writer observes, ‘‘If we have 
east our anchor on Christ, and rest upon his 
merits and intercession, in order to the re- 
ceiving of an auswer to our prayer, we shall 
havea sufficient hold to keep us sure and 
steadfast in the midst of the tossing waves 
of this world. By this we may answer all: 
Christ is faithful, and a tender, sympathizing 
high-priest, and so will not and cannot for- 
get or neglect our cause.” | 


GOD’S WITNESSES. 


‘Disciples are witnesses for God by their 
example.” Actions speak loudly for an 
cause. ‘‘Bythis,” said our Saviour, “ shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye keep my commandments.” It is by 
letting our light shine, that we glorify our 
Father which is in Heaven. No words, 
hawever well chosen, repeated or earnest— 
no professions, however public, can avail 
so much for the honor of Christianity, as 
a pure and consistent life. In the early 
progress of the gospel, this was the attesta- 
tion which first struck, then attracted, and 
earnestly convinced the Gentile observer. 
The truth, the peacefulness, the meekness, 
the fraternal affection, the charity of the 
new sect, won its way to the moral approba- 
tion, even of enemies. This is a species of 
testimony which, from its nature, is continu- 
ally on the increase. The more wide our 
field of observation, and the closer our scru- 
tiny, the more will instances of moral excel- 
lence, as fruits of faith in Christ, brighten 
on our vision, as new tracts of stars come 
into view in galaxies and nebula, under the 
penetrative power of the telescope. All 
believers are thus God’s witnesses, by a holy 
life; and this to the confounding of Infi- 
delity, which can show no such seals. Our 
very familiarity with this class of facts wh 
ens our susceptibility of their just force.— 


by Christianity. But let us see how the 
account will read if we reverse the state- 
ment, and imagine such things recorded of 
Infidelity. Let me feign the history of 
such inverted revival thus:—A man well 
known as a liar, swindler, and profune 
swearer, has lately been convinced of the 
falsity of Christianity, and has consequently 
abandoned all his evil courses. A riotous, 
drunken ruffian, the scourge of his family 
and terror of his neighbourhood, has lately 
become quiet, pure, and temperate, and has 
closed his den of madness, all as the fruit 
of Deism, to which he has been converted. 
Two miserable debauchees ascribe their re- 
turn to a life of virtue to having embraced 
the doctrine of universal salvation, and ex- 
press great comfort that Judas Iscariot 
passed immediately to glory. An entire 
community has just sustained a transforma- 
tion from litigious conflict and angry feud 
to concord and humanity, from yielding to 
the belief that there is no God. You are 
startled, and justly. Infidelity bears no such 
fruit and summons no such witnesses; while 
the religion of the Bible exhibits them with 
uniformity, splendour, and incalculable in- 
terest. —J. A. Alexander. 


A FRENCHMAN’S RELIGION. 


Dr. Thompson, in his letters from France, 
relates the following as an illustration of 
the free and easy, good-natured religion of 
the French: 

‘‘Now,” said a Frenchman, as we sat 


_dewn together in his carriage, “‘I must con- 
| fess to you I am a Roman Catholic. I cross 


myself, I say my prayers, I go to mass and 
to confession, I teach my children to do so 
too. I doall this because my father did, 
and it does no. harm—it does good; when I 
am well, it makes me better, when I am af- 
flicted, it makes me less afflicted. 

‘You are a Protestant; you say I am 
wrong — the bread is not flesh, and the wine 
is not blood, but God can do all things. 
Will he make such a transformation? What 
says his word? I do not know, the Bible 
teaches this doctrine. It is not my busi- 
ness to examine; it is the priest’s; I pay him 
for it; itis enough for me to take care of 
my family, and support the Church and the 
State. God knows I have no time to spend 
in theological controversy. Now, my dear 
friend, do not argue with me, I cannot ar- 
gue with you, I refer you to my priest.” 


Tasso replied to a proposition that he 
should take vengeance on & man who had 
injured him, ‘I do not wish to deprive him 
either of his goods, his honour, or his life; 


-I only wish to deprive him of his ill-will.” 


Heb. ix. 12. The virtue, merit, and powerof 


We almost weary of secing men made better - 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, Partapairata 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yor«. 


SATURDAY; June 23, 1860. 


or THE AssEMBLY.—We 
were under the necessity, to prevent un- 
usual delay in making up our weck’s issue 
at Whe tine; to give only a few sentences of 
Dr. Boardman’s speech on the Board ques- 
tion, the full report not haviog reached us 
in season. As the speech is an important 
featare in the discussion, we, in justice to 
the speaker, to ourselves, and to the sub- 
ject, present it more fully, as we received 
it from Rochester, on the first page of our 
present paper. 


Frencn Corony.—We regret to state 
that the Rev. Mr. Staples, who bas taken 
#0 active a part io the relief of the French 
Colony, living on the ground, and most toil- 
somely employed night and day minister- 
ing to their necessities, has been prostrated 
by his labours, and at one time his life was 
despaired of. We are happy to learn, how- 
ever, that his disease has passed the crisis, 
and he is now slowly recovering. That 
other ardent friend of the Colony, Mr. 
Spring, has become nearly exhausted by 
his anxieties and labours. These friends 
deserve warm praise for what they have 
done, and more encouragement from the 
benevolence of others in providing them 
with requisite means. Their duties would 
be a pleasure and refreshment if they were 
always able to relieve the distress which 
falls under their notice. We learn that it 
would be an accommodation to them if do- 
nors would always send their contributions 
through the office of the Presbyterian. 
This would not only save them the time 
and labour of making acknowledgments, 
but also answer their purpose better, as they 
could thus obtain the money by draft upon 
us at sight. This is most especially de- 
sired in regard to all small sums. Our ac- 
knowledgments in the Presbyterian have 
ususily been made once a month, and in 
the last paper of the month, and can only 
be made of money actually received by us. 

Mrs. A. M. Dickinson of Louisiana sent 
recently direct to Rev. Mr. Staples one 
thousand dollars for the benefit of the 


 gchool, to be loaned, however, to redeem 


the mortgaged lands. 


Boarp or Domestic Misstons —The 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Domestic 


held at their Rooms, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day afternoof, 19thinst. There was alarge 
attendance of the members from distant 
parts the Church. The Rev. John 
Dowell, D.D , was re-elected President, 
and the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, D_D., 
was re-elected Vice-President of the Board. 
Alexa:der W. Mitchell, M. D., was re- 
elected Recording Secretary. The Rev. 
George W. Musgrave, D.D., and the Rev. 
Reese Happersett, D.D., were re-elected 
Co-ordinate Corresponding Secretaries. 
After the election the Rev. Dr. Mus- 
grave announced to the Board that-it is his 
intention to retire at the end of the present 


year, as he desires to be relieved from the 


responsibilities and labours of the office of 
a Corresponding Secretary. 

The Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Rev. 
G. W. Musgrave, D.D., Rev. R. Happer- 
sett, D.D., Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, D.D., 
Rev. J. H. M. Knox, and Messrs. William 
Nassau, Sen., A. W. Mitchell, M.D., Wil- 
liam 8S. Martien, John M. Harper, and 
George W. Fahnestock, laymen, were elect- 
ed the Executive Committee; and Mr. S. 
D. Powell was re-elected Treasurer of th 


Board. | 


MINISTERIAL Suprort.—A writer in 
the Southern Presbyterian says:—“TI never 
knew a prosperous church that did not give 
its ministers a support that was liberal, 
compared with the means of the people. 
I never knew a church that gave its minis- 
ter a liberal support that was not prosper- 
ous. I never knew a man who paid a lib- 
eral subscription to his pastor that was not 
paid back by Providence more than double 
the sum. [ never knew a church member 
who was stingy to his minister who, in the 
long run, was prospered in his worldly busi- 


ness. 


CoLLEGE or New 
MENT EXeERCIsEs —The Annual Address 
before the Literary Societies of the College 
of New Jersey will be delivered in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Princeton, on Tues- 
day next, the 26th inst., at eleven o’clock, 
A. M., by William C. Prime, Esq , of New 
York city. Immediately after the exercises 
in the church, each of the Societies will 
hold its annual meeting. 

The Orations by representatives of the 
Societies from the Junior Class of the Col- 
lege, will be delivered in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Princeton, at eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

The Exercises of Commencement Day 
(Wednesday, the 27th inst.,) will commence 
in the morning at half-past nine o’clock. 
There will be a recess of one hour, com- 
mencing about one o'clock. The Exercises 
of the afternoon session will be the Master’s 
Oration by John McKelway of New Jer- 
sey, the conferring of Degrees, and the 
Valedictory Oration by J. Alfred Pearce, 
Jr., of Maryland. 


Meruopist Conrerence.—During the 
extraordinarily long session at Buffalo, New 
York, of the Methodist Conference, two 
great and important questions came before 
it. A proposition to make a more strin- 
gent rule on the relation of the Church to 
slavery, was debated at great length, and 
with much earnestness, and finally secured 
a vote of 154 to 57. As a two-third 
vote was necessary to pass it, the pro- 
position was thus negatived. An attempt 
was then made to provide something in the 
statutory law on the subject, which requires 
a simple majority. At last, the old and 
salutary laws, made by the founders of the 
Church, were displaced, to give room for a 
new law, which, according to a subsequent 
vote of the Conference, amounts only to 
an “advisory” or “declarative” testimony 
on slavery. The other great question 
before the Conference, the subject of day 
representation, was also acted upon, and 
disposed of as follows, by a very large 
majority:—That the question be sent to 
the male members of the entire Church 
for their decision. This decision will 
be made within the next four years, and 
it is not doubted by many of the most 
intelligent and influential members of that 
denomination that the result will be the 
admission of laymen to their councils. 
Several changes were made in the editor- 
ships of the Church journals, among which 
we are sorry to note the removal of Dr. 
Abel Stevens, the accomplished and able 
editor of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal published at New York. 


THE WAR IN CHINA. 


CCORDING to the latest accounts from 
China, war seems to be inevitable. 
The altimatum of the English and Freach 
has been definitively rejected, and now it 
only remains to force the poor Chinese into 
subjection by the sword. It is not for us 
to say how far England and France may 
have the right on their side. The most 
natural impression of unprejudiced observ- 
ers would be that this is only one of that 
series of aggressions of which commercial 
aggrandizement has been both the cause 
and the object. We fear that if the whole 
matter were examined from beginning to 
end by an absolutely righteous eye, the 
justice of these nations ia their treatment 
of the Celestials would appear at least ques- 
tionable. However much they who eujoy 
them may prize the blessings of civilization, 
it is not yet a settled point of ethics that 
it is their duty to force these blessings upon 
barbarians at the point of the sword. We 
think the time has not come to put this 
among the doctrines of Christianity. 

To the Christian community this im- 
pending war has an interest far above that 
given to it by the commercial interests it 
involves. The cause of missions bas now 
been diligently prosecuted there for years. 
The foundations for large missionary opera- 
tions have been laid, and every appliance 
for successful labour—schools, printing- 
presses, the word of God and tracts trans- 
lated into their own language—have been 
brought into existence. It is greatly 
feared that the first effect of war will be to 
break up these mission stations, scatter the 
missionaries, and bring their work to an 
abrupt and disastrous conclusion. Scenes 
similar to those lately enacted in India are 
even apprehended by some. 

In these fears we do not share, as far as 
our owao missions are concerned. The 
Chinese learned long ago to discriminate 
between Americans and Kuropeans, and 
little if any violence has been offered to 
Americans in the course of former wars. 
Their continued friendship is therefore to 
be presumed upon until it fails. It must 
be recollected too, that the blind fanaticism 
that impelled the Sepoys in India to the 
indiscriminate slaughter of all of European 
blood will not appear as a motive to violence 
in China. And further, even if disposed 
to such violence, there will doubtless be a 
force sufficient to restrain it in the large 
seaports, where our missionaries principally 
reside. 

The worst that we dread, therefore, is a 
serious interruption to missionary labours, 
and a sad disappointment of the hopes 
founded upon them. In this exigency, 
there is one solemn and pressing duty rest- 
ing upon God’s people—to pray earnestly 
that the danger may yet be averted, and 
the cloud of war dispersed. Especially 
does this duty devolve upon our Presbyte- 
rian branch of the Church, which has such 
large interests in that land. Our own 
inissionaries are there, and they have done 
and are dving a great work. Let them not 
be forgotten at the throne of grace by those 
who have sent them forth. But if, after 
all, in the wise providence of God, war 
must come, the result cannot be doubtful. 
Whatever men may design, God will see 


accomplished. As the wrath of man before 
has been made to praise God, so will it now 
be. War will only open new lands and 
cities to gospel influences, and the sword 
of battle will only be the precursor to the 
triumphant march of the Prince of Peace. 
This is no excuse for the injustice of men; 
but it is the hope and rejoicing of the 
Christian in troublous times. 


THE LATE THEODORE PARKER. 


HE recent decease, in Italy, of this 
well-known individual has given occa- 
sion for the expression of lamentation and 
eulogy. In ourown minds it bas awakened 
no other feeling than thatof pain. Weare 
weil aware that, in accordance with the spirit 


should speak any thing but good of the dead, 
and especially of a departed genius, and yet 
how can we refrain from rebuking a danger- 
ous principle, rendered all the more perni- 


Theodore Parker. That a certain sort of 
genius rendered him conspicuous is not to 
be denied; that he had made attainments 
in literature, and possessed the power of 
strongly exhibiting all he knew, will not 
be disputed; still we must take him in 
the character which he was most ambitious 
of entertaining—an apostle of error. Even 
although it may be admitted he was sin- 
cere in the opinions he had formed and 
propagated, it in no wise extenuates his 
criminality, for he had all the requisite 
means of Knowing the truth, had his in- 
domitable pride permitted him to employ 
them aright. A man is as responsible for 
his belief, especially under such circum- 
stances, asfor his social honesty. Yet, indc- 
spite of all the light which shone around him 
in the revelation from God, and the exem- 
plifications of religious consistency in bis 
fellow men, he selected a course calculated 
to make him a marked and conspicuous 
man, in which there was no intrinsic good- 
ness. He became an extreme ultraist on all 
subjects, and, in his public exhibitions, glo- 
ried that he could be more daring and un- 
scrupulous than other men. In the province 


without profound humility and reverence, 
he seemed to aim at unparalleled disregard 
of both humility and reverence. 
genius was noticeable, it was in the strong 
and emphatic manner in which he ex- 
pressed his contempt of all most sacred in 
religion, and all most cherished by the 
pious. In truth as revealed by God in his 
word, he had little or no belief; in Jesus 
Christ, the only hope of the lost, he fuund no 
claims to the confidence of the human heart; 
the former he regarded as a mere fable, the 
latter as scarcely an honest man. Both 
were assailed with careless levity and un- 
disguised blasphemy. With a transfer of 
his words on these points we would not 
dare pollute our pages. The scoffs of a de- 
graded Hindoo could not be more rash, nor 
the rum-inspired ravings of Tom Paine, more 
unscrupulous. How can the departure of 
such a man, who had suppressed the holy 
feelings which the religion of Christ is cal- 
culated to awaken, and who had utterly 
perverted the high gifts with which he was 
endowed, call forth any other feelings than 
those of sadness and gloom. He died, and 
made no sign of encouragement that he 
entered eternity with better feelings. 

The case is far more aggravated when we 
consider the amount of injury he did to 
others. Had he perilled his own soul 
merely, it had been sad enough; but as- 
suming the name of a religious teicher, he 
taught as if with the authority of a dele- 
gate from the skies, doctrines abhorrent to 
God and al! God’s people. His endowment 
of genius, his gifts of oratory and eloquence 
were enlisted to persuade men to give up 
their confidence in a Saviour, and to cast 
themselves away for eternity without a God 
ora hope. How many souls were thus de- 
luded, how many inexperierced youth were 
led to make shipwreck of their faith! Will 
they ever forget his lessons, by which the 


| ordinances of religion were desecrated and 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


s 


i the hopes of the gospel derided? Eternity 


will disclose. The most terrible item in 
the indictment is that all this incurable 
mischief was done under the semblance of 
religious teaching. Avowed deism and in- 
fidelity would have been less dangerous. 
Now, can such a man be safely eulogized? 
Shall we pronounce over his remains com- 
memorative orations, or enlist statuary to 
keep alive his remembrance? Shall we say 
to the multitude, ‘Genius consecrates even 
error?”’ No; let no such memory be em- 
balmed. Death hath no power to render it 
fragrant to the lover of humanity. We say 
this with reluctance, but in the sincerity of 
our hearts. | 


ENGLISH ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


HE Episcopal Established Church of 
Eogland comprehends the largest 
amount of the vast wealth of the kingdom, 
and the dignified clergy, so called, are in 
the receipt of enormous salaries. In regard 
to the working part of the clergy it is, how- 
ever, far different. Many are left to poverty 
and starvation. A writer in an Episcopal 
English paper says:—*‘ Few there are who 
will not acknowledge that the clergy are 
the worst paid men in the world; and yet 
very few comparatively, will advance the 
money to check the high running stream 
of clerical want. There are more than 
5000 curates whose incomes do not average 
$400, and hundreds not $250. The cost of 
a clergyman’s education is not less than 
$10,000, and he scarcely receives in a year 
a third of what it cost him for the same 
time at college. Let any who doubt whe- 


procure Startling Facts, price twenty-five 
cents; and, if they doubt the truth of the 
contents, let them apply to the Secretary 
of the Poor Clergy Relief Society, who 
promises to give to the sceptical and in- 
credulous ocular proofs of the facts he calls 
startling. Let me allude to one. A cler- 
gyman who, from want of food, not having 
eaten, because he had nothing to eat, for 
three whole days, is unable to read the ser- 
vice, and is carried to a bome desolate and 
cheerless, fainting, and almost mad. This 
is only one of many cases, and [ hope that, 
by your inserting this, money will be sent 
from the purses of the rich for the relief of 
those who, preaching the gospel, should 
live of the gospel.” | 


THE WALDENSIAN SYNOD. 

‘Y‘HE correspondent of a London paper 
notices his visit to the last meeting of 
this Synod, and then subjoins a notice of 
an interesting event, as follows: 
“We are informed that just after our de 
parture the subject of Missionary effort for 
Italy was brought before the Synod. I can- 
not say whether the subject of a separate 
commission for evangelization originated the 
idea of a removal of, the Theological College 
from Latour to Florence, but all seem to say 
that there was no pre-arrangement made for 
that object, which was casually and slightly 


seconded by others, and so general and spon- 
taneous was its’ favourable reception that 
M. Meille, who was speaking in favour of it, 
was silenced by successive shouts, ‘To the 


to it that his own purposes of grace are . 


of a false maxim, we shall be scouted if we ’ 


cious when apotheosising such a man as . 


of religion, into which no man should enter | 


If his 


vote! tothe vote!’ The votes were unani- 
mous and were followed by fresh bursts of 
' applause, that it was some time before they 
subsided, when prayer was instantly pro- 
posed and offered. Dr. Stewart was not in 
the meeting at the time, but was sent for, 
_when he and M. F. Monod begged that they 
_ might be allowed to address their hearty 
congratulations on the subject. Poor Dr. 
_ Stewart was so overcome and affected that it 
was with difficulty he could speak. M. Mo- 
nod declared that he had never on any occa- 
sion seen the finger of God so plainly mani- 
fested. M. Pilatti, when the matter was 
debating, turned to M. Revel, the Mode- 
rator, and asked bim if he were ready to go 
to Florence. Yes; and to Rome also if it 
were required: was his reply. oe 
‘‘ The commission for Evangelization is to 
be separate from the Table and under the 
control of M. Revel, M. Geymonat, and 
others. M. Malan is elected Moderator of 
_the Table. 
“This resolution of the ancient Walden- 
sian Church seems eminently calculated to 
be of use in the present agitated state of 


things in Italy. Something plain and solid 


_ will be required to meet the feverish excite- 
ment that prevails. The variations of Ply- 
-mouthism and the fanciful ultra-indepen- 
. dent principles are comparatively of little 
, importance in England, but in Roman Ca- 
, tholic countries they are not so. The en- 
; tire absence of control is the beau ideal of 
the convert who has escaped from priestly 
‘influence. It is well therefore that the Wal- 
' densian Church can point to her confession 
‘of faith founded on the Bible, and present 
something of an organized and settled form 
of teaching. This extraordinary impulse to 
missionary work must be regarded as re- 
warkable even in this day of wonders.”’ 


CONTRIBUTING TO DISTANT 
CHURCHES. 


\W* should be sorry to say or do any 
| thing which would stay the hand of 
i benevolence, and especially, as our readers 
, are aware, we are too easily betrayed into a 
‘ soft cowpliance with special appeals made 
: in behalf of individual churches at a dis- 
tance, all of which are represented as hav- 
ing some specialty. We have long thought 
that if Christians would exert themselves 
to the utmost, they would seldom be found 
begging for their churches at the doors of 
others. The General Assembly’s Church 
Extension Board is situated at St. Louis, 
Missouri, and that is the place to send our 
donations with the surest guarantee of wise 
appropriation. Individual solicitation for 
particular churches interferes with this. 
It is seldom we hear such plain-spoken re- 
marks as the subjoined, which is an extract 
from a sermon lately preached by the Rev. 
'Mr. Pitzer io the First Church, Leaven- 
‘worth city, Kansas. As it comes from a 
Western wan, and one in the very midst 
of the destitute region, we think we may 
publish it without offence. We hope it 
may do good in inciting all church builders 
to do their very best before they ask aid 
from others. 

“The prevailing idea with our Western 
churches seems to be that the ‘East’ is one 
vast coffer full of gold; and that the only 
earthly work of Eastern Christians is to stand 
at the coffer and deal out the precious metal 
to all who call upon them, and so the whole 
Western Church has resolved itself into one 
vast Beggar Society. 

‘‘I3 a church to be built or repaired; is a 
bell to be purchased, or the church carpeted? 
At once, and from all sides, the cry is raised, 
Send our pastor ‘East,’ and let him beg what 


‘East’ ig absolutely overrun with these raven- 
ous hordes of Western Gibeonites. In many 
of our Eastern congregations not a day passes 
without some demand being made upon their 
benevolence. 

“‘Let no one infer that Eastern Christians 
should not give to Christ’s cause. They 
oug'it to give, perhaps, far more than they do; 
but. before Western churches send agents to 
them, they ought to make every effort at 
home. 

“In many of our Western churches there 
are members, one of whom could build God a 
good bouse for his worship, and give it to him. 
If our members have not money to give, let 
them sell a lot, and give the price; if they 
have no lots, let them sell a part of their land, 
and give that; if no land, let them sell a por- 
tion of their goods, and give that; if no goods, 
let them go and work, and give God the pro- 
ceeds of their labour. 

“This great West ought to take care of it- 


self. If it cannot, it ought at least to make 


ther this is an exaggerated account of things | 


broached by one of the pastors, warmly | 


is needed; and thus the entire Church in the © 


every lawful effort before it sends its agents 
‘ East.’ 


“It is a burning shame upon the Christian- 
ity of this region, that three-fourths of all the 
money invested in churches here, and nearly 
all the money paid to the ministers of Christ, 
has been contributed by Eastern Christians, 
I do hope that the,time will soon come when 
the Christians of the West will endeavour to 
raise at home what means are needed for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom in these re- 
gions; and not only so, but will give of their 
lands, and possessions, and goods, to have the 
glorious gospel preached in the regions be- 
yond.” 


DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. 


HE newly re-built Presbyterian church 
at Frankford, Philadelphia, was dedi- 
cated to the worship of God on Thursday 
last, 14th inst. A large congregation was 
present, and the services were interesting 
and impressive. The Rev. William Henry 
Green, D.D., of Princeton, preached in the 
afternoon, and the Rev. Dr. Wadsworth of 
Philadelphia io the evening. 

This church was first built in 1790, by a 
German Reformed congregation. In April, 
1808, it was transferred to the Presbyte- 
rians, by whom it is now used. 

Tbe old church, when entered by the 
Presbyterians in 1808, was very small, only 
forty feet by thirty. They enlarged it in 
1810, and made it seventy feet by forty. 
A third extension was commenced in June 
of last year, and it is now ninety feet long 
by sixty wide. It is in the Byzantine order 
of architecture, with handsome stained glass 
windows, and has pew-seats for about seven 
hundred persons. The audience room is 
on the second story. On the ground floor 
are spacious schovul-rooms, trustees’ room, 
library, clergyman’s study, &c. Any thing 
neater or in better taste can scarcely be 
found in any suburb of Philadelphia. 

The building cost nearly $17,000, and 
many residents of Frankford other thaa 
Presbyterians contributed to its construc- 
tidn. The present pastor of the church is 
the Rev. Thomas Murphy. When he com- 
menced his labours, some ten years ago, his 
congregation numbered about one hundred 
and fifty persons. It now exceeds three 
hundred, and two branches have since gone 
from it—one to Bridesburg and another to 
Holmesburg. 

The Princeton Church, of West Phila- 
delphia, was also dedicated on Saturday 
afternoon, the 16th inst. The Rev. Charles 
Hodge, D.D., of. Princeton, preached the 
sermon. 

This, as our readers are already aware, 
is a new enterprise, started in a flourishing 
suburb of Philadelphia, with bright pros- 
pects of success.and usefulness. They have 
a neat stone church, finely situated, and 
their young pastor, the Rev. James Addi- 
son Ilenry, has commenced his labours 
under the most favourable auspices. 


— 


TILE NEW-SCIOOL AND THE CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS. 


T will be remembered that, at its late 
meeting, the New-school General As- 
sembly appoiated a committee to confer 
with a similar committee from Congrega- 
tional Associations, for the purpose of set- 
tling upon a plan for amicable co-operation 
in the work of [Iome Missions. The Con- 
gregational journals, with almost, if not 
quite entire unanimity, pronounce against 
the proposition, and affirm that no such 
committee can or will be appointed by the 
Associations. They say that the Ilome 
Missionary Society is a purely voluntary 
association, having nothing to do with 
committees from either the Presbyterian 
or Congregational Church, and that its 
policy is not to be regulated or controlled 
by any thing outside of itself. 

The temper eviuced towards the Presby- 
terian partner in the Society is by no means 
amiable, and is any thing but prognostic 
of an amicable settlement of existing dif_i- 
culties. While we greatly deplore the hard 
feeling that is likely to be engendered be- 
fore the controversy comes to an end, we 
rejoice that both parties are so well agreed 
as to what that end should be. As friends 
of f[lome Missions, we are quite sure that 
the work will go on in a better spirit, and 
with larger and happier results, if the two 
parties in this controversy will agree to 
dissolve partnership, aud each do its own 
work in its own way. It will save young 
wissionary churches from early contention, 
and give them a sure foundation, upon 
which they can build up safely. What is 
better still, they will know what they are, 
under what banner they serve, and for 
what objects they are called upon to strive. 
The two denominatious also will respect 
each other’s principles and preferences, 
and instead of ignoring differences publicly, 
and contending for them privately, they 
will have a fair and open field for honest 
rivalry. A suppression of truth for expe- 
diency’s sake has never gained any thing, 
nor will it ever. A dissolution of this co- 
partnership is therefore desirable, just be- 
cause expediency framed it, and truth was 
suppressed by it. | 

Both Churches will be more efficient 
when they act separately and freely, and 
what is infiaitely better than the triumph 
of individual denominations, the great cause 
of Christ on our frontiers will so be greatly 
advanced. The theory that union can only 


be through comprowises is exploded, and it 


is as true with next-door churches as with 
next-door neighbours, that their mutual 
good feeling and affection are best secured 
when there is a fence between them. 

Tue Rerormep Dutcu Caurcu.—The 
General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church closed its annual session at Phila- 
delpbia on the 13th inst. The Rev. O. H. 
Gregory of West Troy, New York, was 
chosen President. The business transacted 
was mostly routine. The Reports of the 
several Buards of the Church showed con- 
tinued progress, and presented another ar- 
gument in favour of denominational effort 
in contrast with the voluntary system. 
Near the close of the sessions an animated 
discussion arose with reference to a rule of 
the Church censuring students for preach- 
ing before licensure. One of the speakers 
stated that this rule had been discussed 
annually for the last twenty-eight years. 
The final vote sustained the rule, though 
the minority who voted against it was large 
and respectable. 

The delegate of our General Assembly, 
Dr. William M. Scott of Chicago, was cor- 
dially received, and the salutations of these 
two sister Churches were exchanged in an 
impressive and happy manner. 


ia 


are aware that they are often designated as 
blue, and so far from spurning it, they ac- 
cept the term as complimentary. The ori- 
gin of itis not so clear. Dr. Murray, in 
his speech before the Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland, at the Ter.centenary 
celebration of the Reformation, thus play- 
fully refers to it: 

‘‘T have often been asked why it is we 
are called ‘true blue.’ I did not know how 
to answer. But I asked a Scotchman. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘when we were persecuted, 
the ministers used to go to the mountains, 
and when they were going to have a com- 


munion they held out a blue flag, which was 


an invitation to the people of the country 


_ homes, 


True generally- 


around to attend; and their descendants 
are called true blue from that.’ That is 
one explanation, but I have found out an- 
other for myself. A few years ago I was in 
Naples and Rome, and went to Pompeii, 
where I spent some time among its splendid 
frescoes of variegated hues. All the other 
colours had faded away, but the blue was as 
bright as the day it was put on, although it 
had been buried for nearly three thousand 
years. The true blue never gives out—that 
is the meaning of it. (Laughter.) True 
blue Presbyterianism is so blue that it never 
gives out.” 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 

More about the Assemblies—Bad Hours and 
Long Services -An Example for American 
Imitation— Ter-Centenary Services — Reception 
by the Established Church—Cheering Indica- 
tions—Frree-Church Celebration— Recommen- 
dations from both Bodies—Free-Church Pro- 
gress—Pomps and Vanities —Free-Church 
Moderators—The Lord Commissioner at 
Church. 

Epinsurca, May 28, 1860. 
We have now about completed a fortnight’s 
sojourn in this picturesque city, and a most 

interesting time it has been. In my last, I 

gave some account of the opening of the two 

General Assemblies. They have both been hard 

at work ever since; keeping, in some instances, 

what we should regard as very bad hours. 

They meet in the morning at eleven, and spend 

an hour in devotional exercises, so that they 

do not get to business until twelve. At five P. 

M. they take a recess until seven, after which 

the session is of an indefinite length. A few 

nights since, the Free Church sat until four 
o’clock in the morning —it being broad day- 
light some time before they returned to their 

These Scotchmen have avery large 

stock of endurance and perseverance, and will 


go through much more than one of our Assem- | 
As a. 


blies would be willing to encounter. 
general thing, their speeches are longer than 
ours, and indeed all their public services are 


more protracted. How Presbyterianism has |; 


retained its hold in this land fur three hundred 
years, under the disadvantage of these very 
very long prayers and sermons, seems indeed 
a marvel. At one of the Sabbath services, 
which I attended in the Assembly Hall, pre- 
cisely one hour was occupied preliminary to 
the sermon. As one of the results of this bad 
habit, I notice that the congregation almost 


uniformly begins to sit down before the prayer 


is concluded. As soon as the last sentence is 
reached, you will hear a general rustling, indi- 
cating that the people are all resuming their 
seats. Let mesay, however, on the other hand, 


that they are much more deferential to the ' 
ILouse of God, at the conclusion of the service, | 
They do not make a spring for | 
the pew-door the instant the benediction is end. , 
ed; but, in the churches where I have been, | 


most of them resumed their seats, and then : sag : 
here, that my present visit has satisfied me 


' more fully than ever that Professor Gibson is 


than we are. 


after a few moments, arose and reverentially 
left the house of God. I very respectfully 
propose that this Scotch custom be introduced 
into every Presbyterian church, and every 
other church which stands in need of it, in 
the United States. 


heard, of course the people here are deprived 


of that favorite opportunity, of which Ameri- 
can Christians make such good use, for putting | 


on overcoats, shawls, furs, &c., and getting 
ready for the general rush as soon as the min- 
ister’s “‘Amen” gives them the signal. 

But this is a digression. Let us return to 
the General Assemblies. 
which has occupied these bodies would have 
but little special interest to American readers, 
and therefore need not be noticed. The Ter- 
centenary celebrations I must say something 
about. Itis greatly to be regretted that the 
original idea of a general celebration in Lon- 
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our views; but I am happy to say that there 
are among them many pious, humble, working 
men, and that there is, at this moment, an 
earnest stirring of heart fora revival. Since 
their Assembly has been holding its sessions 
there has been held a private conference of a 
number of their ministers and ruling elders, 
with a view to bringing a paper before the 
Assembly on the subject of the revival of God’s 
work. This was done on Saturday last, when 
a considerable part of the session was occupied 
with that most important topic. The views 
expressed, whilst they indicated great caution 
as to extravagance, were still heartily in fa- 


| vour of revivals, and indicative of an earnest 


‘desire for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
their churches. At the close of the discussion 
a resolution was unanimously adopted express- 
ing thanks to God for what had been witnessed 
in other lands, and to some extent in this land, 
and recommending persevering and importu- 
nate prayer for a genuine and wide-spread re- 
vival. Among the warmest advocates of this 
movement is the Hon. Major Baillie, belonging 
to one of the families of the nobility, and for- 
merly a gallant officer in the army. To show 
how much hé and some others are in earnest 
in this matter, I may state that I met him and 
one of the pastors of this city this morning on 
their way to a little prayer-meeting which 
some of them had appointed, to pray for the 


As the doxology is not | 
used in this country, at least so far as I have | 


Most of the business 


' blessing of God on what the Assembly had 
said and done as to revivals. 


To return, however, to the Ter-centenary | 


celebration, the proceedings of the occasion 
were terminated by adopting a resolution 
recommending all the churches to observe 
Thursday, the 20th of Dacember next—the 
day of the meeting of the first General Assem- 
bly—as specially commemorative of the Refor- 
mation. The Free Church Assembly has 
since. adopted a similar resvlution, with the 
addition of inviting other branches of the 
Presbyterian family to observe the same day. 
It is to be hoped that this latter suggestion 
may be acted on, not only by vur own body, 
but by all Presbyterian bodies in the United 
States. Arrangements for it could easily be 
made at the fall meetings of Synods and Pres- 
byteries. Such a general commemoration 
would be peculiarly fitting the great event 
: whose results we now enjoy, and also becom- 


i ing the present aspect of the times. 

The commemoration in the Free Church As- 
sembly took place on Thursday. As with the 
United Presbyterians, they had previously ap- 
pointed certain persons to prepare papers on 
particular topics, and, as in the former case, 
eome of these were very long—one of them 
being two hours, and several others more than 
an hour. The opening paper was by the 

; Moderator, and was in all respects worthy of 
the occasion. Professor Gibson, Moderator of 
the last Irish General Assembly, and well 
known by his recent visit to our country, also 
read an admirable paper on the history and 
characteristics of Presbyterianism in his own 
land, and whilst highly complimenting the 
Presbyterianism of America, he claimed for 
it an Irish rather than a Scotch parentage. 
Allow me, by way of parenthesis, to say just 


right. We certainly have more of the Irish 
than of the Scotch imprint upon us, 

Dr. Cunningham’s address on the character- 
istics of the Reformation, as to doctrine and 
polity, was admirable. He also took occasion 
| to compliment the American Church. Dr. 
' Bege’s address in the evening, showing what 
, now requires to be done to improve and carry 
‘ out the principles of the Refurmation, was 
' judicious, earnest, and able. Dr. Begg. as 
; well as Dr. Cunningham, has been in the Uni- 
' ted States, was greatly pleased with his visit, 
and understands our Church in its relations to 
_ vexed questions. LUle is, beyond doubt, one of 

the most valuable men in the Free Church. 
_ He does not hesitate to say that they have 
some things to learn from our Church, and is 
, just now endeavouring to introduce improve- 
‘ments accordingly. There are, ‘as is well 


don, to be attended by representatives from all t known, some hair-brained radicals in the Free 


branches of the Presbyterian family through- 
out the world, was not carried out. It would 
have afforded an admirable occasion for giving 
to the English people, and other portions of 
Europe, some adequate notion of the extent 
and power of Presbyterianism, as well as for 
the cultivation of more fraternity, and a bet- 
ter acquaintance between the different branch- 
es of the same great family. But, for various 
reasons, this most commendable project had to 
be abandoned. 

The great Presbyterian bodies, however, 
which have been meeting here, have to some 
extent commemorated the event of the Refor- 
mation from Popery, and the distinct re-intro- 
duction of evangelical religion and of the 
Presbyterian system into Scotland, each of 
them having set apart a day specially for that 
purpose. The United Presbyterians held their 
celebration the day after our arrival. We 
were not here in time to take any part in it, 
but attended during a portion of the day. 
The time was chiefly occupied by the reading 
of papers on various topics connected with the 
Reformation, some of which were able, but, of 
course, all of them were long. The Rev. Dr. 
Anderson of Glasgow, whose subject was “ The 
Defects of the Reformation,” was extremely 
entertaining, and certainly very witty and hu- 
morous, but his admissions and censures as to 
the Reformers and their work I think were 
very unjustifiable. It is true that his severest 
things were said in a playful manner, but he 
must have known the use which would be 
made of such remarks by the enemies of Cal- 
vinism and of Presbyterianism, and already 
they have been seized upon to the disparage- 
ment of our system. — 

~The celebration by the Established Church 
occurred on Tuesday of last week, and we 
were there that day by invitation. The ad- 
dresses were extemporaneous, and that of Dr. 
Tulloch, Principal of St. Andrew’s University, 
was, with the exception of certain flings which 
we did not understand at the time, most admi- 
rable. He is a fine speaker, and at times was 
eloquent. He is known in America as the 
author of a prize work on the Being of God, 


and also of the more recently published work, ‘ 


‘‘The Leaders of the Reformation.” I regret 
to say that the latter is considered here as 
open to very serious exceptions, and that Dr. 
Tulloch is regarded as tinged with German 
notions, and as the advocate of a ‘‘ progressive 
theology.” 
ed a severe review of the ‘Leaders of the Re- 


formation,” showing its strong tendencies in 


the direction just indicated. Such leanings, 
in such a man especially, are greatly to be re- 
gretted, as he evidently has talents which will 
enable him to wield an extensive and power- 
ful influence. 

Our reception by the Established Church 
Assembly was most gratifying; indeed, it was 
so hearty and cordial as quite to take us by 
surprise. Contrary to our expectation, they 
received us with all the formalities of aspecial 


deputation, and the whole tone and spirit of 


the proceedings, as well as their spoken words, 
were full of genuine Christian fraternity. 
Two of their leading men, the Rev. Dr. Cooke, 
the Moderator of last year and recently ap- 
pointed Professor at St. Andrew’s, and the 
Rev. De. Lee, Professor in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, both made epeeches, expressing in the 
warmest terms their gratification at the pre- 
sence of their ‘‘American brethren,” and a 
formal vote was passed to the same purport. 
The members individually, also, manifested the 
greatest cordiality, whilst Lord Belhaven, the 
Queen’s High Commissioner, invited us to dine 
with him at Holyrood Palace; and, as if to 
leave nothing undone, even Lady Belhaven 
was most marked in her attentiuns to the la- 
dies of our party, not only inviting them to 
her public reception, but also privately to the 
palace. Indeed, we have reasun to feel under 
special obligations to these distinguished per- 
sonages for their courtesies, as well as to the 
Rav. Dr. Cooke, the ex-Moderator. Iam very 
much inclined to think that in our sympathy 
with the Free Church we American Presbyte 

rians have been too much disposed to regard 
these Established Church brethren as almost 
“heathen men and publicans,” or, to say the 
least, as cold formalists. It must be confessed 
that there is much more appearance of life in 
the Free Church than in the Establishment, 
and as to the connection of the latter with the 


State, of course that does not comport with 


Dr. Cunningham has just publish- 


Church; but there are not only some as noble 
men as are to be found in any body in the 
world, but some who have infurmation and 
good sense enough to know that they are not 
precisely qualified to stand here and dictate 
to Christians all over the world their precise 
course of duty in every case, no matter what 
the circumstances. We did not present our- 
selves to them as a deputation from our Church, 
and they, of course, did not receive us as such; 
and indeed they did not make quite as much 
of an ado over ‘the American brethren” as 
the other Assembly did, but they invited us to 
a seat with them, called on us to speak during 
the Ter-centennary services, and in private 
treated us with every courtesy. I have no 
doubt whatever as to their general views on 
the subject of slavery, but I must say that, 
after being thrown with them for now nearly 
two weeks, I have yet to hear the first unpleas- 
ant word from one of them on that subject. 
Not a few of them entirely disavow all sympa- 
thy with Dr. Guthrie, and seem to understand 
Dr. Cheever about as well as we do. By the 
way, both Drs. Guthrie and Candlish left a few 
days before we reached Edinburgh, and will 
not return for some time—both being in deli- 
‘cate health—so that we have not even seen 
them. There is at present here a Rev. Mr. 
King, from one of the fugitive-slave settlements 
in Canada. He formerly lived in Louisiana, of 
which I think he is a native. In addressing 
the Free-Church Assembly, the other night, 
asking aid fyr the support of schools, &ec., in 
the settlement, I was struck with the fact that 
he entirely failed to “improve” the occasion 
for a barangue after the abolition sort. Inow 
understand that he has been greatly scandal- 
ized since coming to Great Britain, by hearing 
the manner in which Southern Christians are 
reviled, and that he intends, before leaving 
this country, to take some means to let his 
views on this subject be known. 

The Free Church are carrying forward their 
missionary and educational schemes with great 
efficiency. Their college here, which, as to 
the edifice itself, is superior to either of our theo- 
logical seminaries, does not include an academi- 
cal department, its curriculum being confined 
to the theological course. They have about 
one hundred students; whilst in the other two 
schools, St. Andrews and Glasgow, there 
are together, perhaps eighty or ninety. The 
offices now in course of erection for the Free 
Church “schemes,” are near the college, and 
will, no doubt, sooner or later be counected 
with it; and when completed, will be a very 
beautiful, as well as commodious, structure. 

Even our Free Church brethren have a little 


are accustomed to. I have already referred 
to the three-hundred-year-ago costume of the 
Moderator and have since noticed that the ex- 
Moderators, also wear the same—either per- 
haps because they wish to remind their breth- 
ren and mankind in general of the honour they 
once enjoyed, or because they have no other 
use to make of this particular suit of clothes. 
I observe also that when the preaching ser- 
vices of the Sabbath are about to commence 
at the Assembly Hall, the preacher enters first, 
then the Moderator, then his predecessor, then 
other previous Moderators, and divers function- 
aries, all in gown and bands. I may here say 
that Presbyterian ministers in this country, of 
all branches, wear this costume in the pulpit, 
and that not only the Moderator, but the 
Clerks of the Assembly wear the same during 
the sessions. 3 

Before closing, let me give the reader an 
idea of the manner in which the Lord [igh 
Commissioner attends church during the ses- 
sions of the Established Assembly. As the 
representative of royalty, of course he must go 
to Church in State. Ife came into the High 
Church the other S.ibbath afternoon as follows: 
First, some half-dozen liveried attendants of 
the city council, next an official bearing the 
sword of justice, and a monstrous sword it 
-was; next the Lord Provost of the city (a 
Free Courch elder by the way) in his scarlet 
robe aud ermine cape, followed by the councils 
also in scarlet robes; then the Moderator, ex- 
Moderator, and several other clergy in gown 
and bands; then the herald, mace-bearer, with 
his great golden symbo! of State, the fancifully 
dressed purse-bearer, and last, but not least, 
his lordship himself, followed by his two beau- 
tiful little pages. All these dignitaries, be it 


remarked, sat in the gallery. Let some of our 


more regard fur pomp and ceremony than we- 


| American republicans who are too proud to 


take a gallery seat please make a note of that. 
The High Commissioner occupied the end gal- 
lery, usually appropriated with us to the choir. 
He sat-in an elevated crimson arm-chair, with 
a canupy over his head and the mace set up 
behind him, whilst some of his officials occu- 
pied less stately chairs. I did hear that some 
of this department of the hearers went to sleep 
during the services, but that may not have been 
so. The magistrates and clergy occupied cush- 
ioned chairs on the front pews in the side gal- 
leries. Having now given the reader a view 
of his lordship, the High Commissioner, as he 
appears at church, and as his predecessors be- 
foge bim have done, from John Knox’s day 
downwards, and without expressing my pti- 
vate opinion on the subject, I must bring this 
letter to a close, promising before leaving 
Edinburgh another perhaps in regard to the 
objects of interest, hospitalities, &e., of this 
most beautiful city. — L. 


FROM AND ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Journey to Cannonsburgh—Altoona and the Lo- 
gan House—Pennsylvania Railroad— Tunnel 

— (ralitzin— Loretto— Johnstown— Ligonier — 

Washington’s Military School—Loyalbanan 

—Latrobe—Bushy Run Battle—Braddock's 

Field. 

Pa., June 15, 1860. 

Messrs, Editors—The completeness of your 
reports of the doings of the General Assembly 
down to the moment of the adjournment su- 
perseded the necessity of the letter I had de- 
signed to write descriptive of its closing scenes. 
And the fact that my return journey was by 
the same route which I pursued in going to 
Rochester, rendered a description of the scenes 
and incidents of travel less necessary. This 
will account for the rather abrupt termination 
of the Assembly letters. But as some of your 
readers have been so kind as to express grati- 
fication with “* Neshanock’s” rapid and unpre- 
tending graphics, he may now and then, as 
he passes to and fro, drop you a letter about 
men, and things, and places, and incidents, 
both of the present and the past. 

How varied in character and in their influ- 
ence upon their several recipients are the mes- 
sages that are flashed along the telegraphic 
wires. Sometimes they occasion gladness 
and rejoicing, but alas! how much oftener 
sadness and mourning! Glad tidings can, for 
the most part, await the slower movement of 
the mails—news of sickness, and sorrow, and 
death demand the lightning’s wing. After 
your correspondent’s return from Rochester he 
tarried a little more than a week in your de- 
lightful city, and then was summoned to the 
village at which this letter is dated, by a tele- 
gram, that announced the dangerous illness of 
a beloved son—a student of the College here. 
Sitting in his chamber of sickness with little 
to do but to watch, and with that grateful 
hope which a kind physician’s smile can awa- 
ken, it may prove entertaining to some of your 
readers to jot down some of the memories that 
a journey from Philadelphia to Cannonsburgh 
may revive, and some sketches of places by the 
way, and of things here. © 

Your editorial correspondence of last year 
spoke of the line of the Pennsylvania railroad 
as far as Altoona, and of the fine accommoda- 
tions afforded by the sleeping cars on the way, 
and by the well appointed and well kept Logan 
House, in that railroad town. And it is diffi- 
cult to speak in terms of praise too high of 
that admirable road, and of the ability, care, 
and success of its management. The great 
ability, and careful and effective administra- 
tion of the President, Vice-President, Super- 
intendents, and other controlling officers; the 
gentlemanly and considerate attentions of the 
conductors, the comfort of the cars, the ability 
and watchfulness of engineers and all the em- 
ployees, render this great thoroughfare a model 
road as regards both the comfort and safety of 
the traveller. 

Starting from Altoona with “the express 
train westward,” let us note a few of the local- 
ities rendered interesting, either by their na- 
tural attractions, the triumphs of art, or by 
their historical associations. From the mo- 
ment of starting at the “Logan House,” (so 
called after the celebrated Mingo chief of that 
name, whose home was once in this vicinity, ) 
we are ascending the plain by which we reach 
the summit of the Allegheny by a grade which, 
at one period in the history of engineering, 
would have been deemed impracticable. Up, 
up, up we rush, drawn by an Anak of an en- 
gine, built expressly for this service of moun- 
tain climbing. Now we dash through a “deep 
cut’—now we sweep around the base of a 
mountain spur—now we traverse the giddy 
apex of ‘a fill,” and now we cross a deep 
ravine and its bubbling torrent upon the leap- 
ing arches of a viaduct. : 

But see—we are approaching “ Kittaning 
Point,” remarkable both=for its association 
with the storied past, and for the bold engi- 
neering by which our iron pathway is made to 
leap over a yawning chasm from one moun- 
tain’s side to another; and, as it bounds from 
mountain to mountain, almost to double upon 
its own track, by one of the boldest and most 
graceful “curves” that science has attempted 
to construct: That sharp and lofty spur of 
the Allegheny is called ‘Kittaning Point,” 
and slong the easternmost of those two deep 
gorges, into which it splits the mountain 
chasm, the old “Kittaning Path” may still be 
traced. This path was the chief thoroughfare 
for the red man between the valley of the 
Juniata and the territory on the west side of 
the mountains. It led to the once celebrated 
Indian town of Kittaning, on the Allegheny 
river, and hence the name of the ‘ Point.” 
Along this path General Armstrong marched 
his battalions in 1758, to the capture and de- 
struction of Kittaning town, in which expedi- 
tion the gallant Mercer and Brady, and others 
whose names became distinguished in our Re- 
volutionary history, bore an honoured part. 
Adam and William Holliday, too, were sol- 
diers in this expedition. They were Scotch- 
Irishmen, who settled in Franklin county, on 
the Canacocheaque, and it seems were pleased 
with the pleasant lands and sparkling streams 
around the “Beaver Dams,” where the army 
rendezvoused, and where fur some days it lay 
encamped; for three years afterwards they 
boldly emigrated to that spot, took up the 
lands, and now, if you look sharply from this 
mountain-side, around which the cars are rush- 
ing, you will catch a glimpse of the pleasant 
town which perpetuates their names—Holli- 
daysburg—a name more expletive than harmo- 
nious. 

But see—we approach the tunnel, that 
through some seven furlongs of darkness total 
conducts us beneath the crest of the Alleghe- 
ny. This was described in a former letter, 


and was commended to the Romish priests as | 


a place convenient for collecting relics of Egyp- 
tian darkness, for Egyptian could not be darker 
than the darkness of this tunnel; and as for 
its identity, it could be as clear-ly proven as 
that of the holy coat of Treves, or the numer- 
ous heads of John the Baptist. 

Close by the western end of the tunnel 
stands Galitzin, a station and a small vil- 
lage, named after the Prince Galitzin, a 
Russian ambassador to France, who, about 
the commencement of the present century, 
relinquished the Greek for the Romish faith, 
and with such portion of his estates as he 
could turn into cash, came to the summit 
of the Allegheny, in this (Cambria) county, 
and established a colony amid these wild 
glens and deep forests. Loretto, the principal 
village of the colony, with its fine charch, its 
monastery, nunnery, and schovls, lies some 
five miles north-west of Galitzin. 

Three miles from Galitzin, and near the 
apex of the Allegheny, stands Cresson, now 
become a favourite summer resort fur the in- 
valid, the wearied, the city-worn, and the 
fashionable—all pitiable people, especially the 
last. Here Colonel Campbell, the gentiemanly 
and efficient proprietor of the St. Lawrence Ho- 
tel, Chestnut street, Philadelphia, presides over 
well-appointed and complete arrangements for 
a delightful spending of “the heated term.” 
The large and well-adapted buildings, with 
spacious halls and comfortable dormitories; 
the delightful springs, both pure and medici- 
nal; the grand old forests; the pleasant drives; 
the fine mountain views; the pure, cool, bra- 


cing mountain air; and last, but not ] 

eas 
Colonel Campbell’s excellent table and fren 
able administration of good order, render thia 
one of the most desirable summer resorts. I 


speak from personal experience, and from the 
testimony of others. 


Descending the western slope of the Alle- 


gheny, we enter the valley of the Conemaugh, 


and are hurried on towards the Birmingham 
of America, passing in our rapid route many 
thriving and pleasant towns, and some points 
of historical interest. Here, at the western 
base of the mountain, stands Johnstown, on 
the same spot anciently occupied by “ John’s- 
old-town,” mentioned in Washington’s journal 
of his trip to Venango, and visited by him. 
To the left of our route, and not far from La- 
trobe, is the site of old Fort Ligonier, cele-— 
brated in the early history of Westmoreland. 
At Latrobe itself (a smart village named after 
a prominent engineer of this great road) is a 
large Popish monastery, at which abide a 
goodly number of the fathers who have no 
children, At this place the brothers and sia- 
ters from different parts of the land at periods 
(annually, I believe,) ‘go into retreat”—a sort 
of religious gathering—a kind of monkish and 
nunnish “protracted meeting.” Considerable 
numbers attend, and, I doubt not, they have a 
good time generally. 

West Pennsylvania was to George Washing- 
ton what West Povint is to the present genera-. 
tion of American officers—a military school. 
It was he who, in his youth, first laid official 
claim, in the name of Protestant civilization, 
to the great basin of the Mississippi; and here, 
around the head of the Ohio, he gained, in the 
rugged school of experience, his first military 
lessons. When but a stripling he was com- 
missioned by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, 
to protest against the French occupancy of 
this region, which miesion he executed with 
singular courage and address. And it was he 
who first drew the sword in defence of the 
Protestant claim to the valley of the Ohio, in 
the affair with Jummonville. His gallant de- 
fence of Fort Necessity—his participation in 
the disastrous battle of the Monongahela, in 
which Braddock was defeated—the action at 
Loyalhanna—and the final capture of Fort Du- 
quesne by the army of Forbes, prepared our 
great chief for the part ho bore in leading the 
armies of independence. There was a magni- 
ficent propriety in that arrangement of Divine 
Providence, that he who was destined to be 
called the Father of this great country should 
be a principal agent in banishing from this 
vast valley the lilies of France and the supre- 
macy of the Popish crosier. 

But besides the early battle-fields of Wash- 
ington, our route to Pittsburg passes other 
points of historical interest. This sluggish 
little stream which we cross here, not far 
from Irving’s Station, is the ancient “ Bushy 
Run,” on the banks of which, in 1768, the 
gallant Colonel Bouquet, with a British and 
Colonial force, maintained for a whole day a 


desperate fight with a savage foe. 

But yonder is the Monongahela, gracefully 
bending from the south. We catch the first 
glimpse of it just at the spot where the ill-fated 
Braddock crossed it on the morning of his dis- 
astrous defeat. Do you see that straggling 
hamlet, and these undulating hills and dales 


into which that beautiful plain is broken as it , 


recedes from the river? This is “ Braddock’s 


field;” upon the very spot over which we are - 


now rushing, the proud British column was 
arrested by the terrible war-whoop and the 
deadly fire of a concealed and savage foe. 
Here fell the rash but gallant leader, and this” 
very plain was stained with some of the best 
blood of Britain, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
‘Virginia. It was here that the pale, tall form 
of Washington was seen calmly moving from 
point to point, in vain efforts to rally the 
troops and restore the battle; here he was the 
target at which an Indian chief aimed fourteen 
fair discharges of his rifle; and here he dis- 
played that remarkable tact for mitigating 
disaster which in his after career enabled him 
so to use defeat as almost to turn it into vio- 
tory, and which earned for him the title of the 
American Fabius. 

But I will not be able to notice in this letter 
all the points of interest of which your readers 
might like to hear; nor can I, without making 
it too long, speak of Jefferson College and 
some other matters pertaining to this region; 
but of these anon. I must abruptly close, or 
lose the mail. NESHANOCK. 

For the Presbyterian. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 


Messrs Editors—We understand that Rev. 
Dr. Palmer has declined the Chair of Pas- 
toral Theology and Sacred Rhetoric in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, to which 
he was elected by the last General As- 
sembly. In inviting him to this post, the 
Assembly proceeded upon the ground that 
his arduous labours in New Orleans were 
making an impression upon his health 
which would forbid his remaining there. 
This was certainly the apprehension of some 
of his warmest personal friends; and we 
have reason to know that it is a feeling 
more or less prevalent in New Orleans. 
We think that, under the circumstances, 
the Assembly was justified in offering him 
another situatioo—one which, we have no 
doubt, he would have filled to the satisfac- 
tion of the Church; hut we are gratified to 
learn that there is, in his own judgment, 
no occasion for his leaving New Orleans, 
Much as we should like to see him connect- 
ed with our venerable Seminary at Prince- 
ton, we trust nothing may occur for many 
years to come to detach him from that great 
and responsible work to which Providence 
has called him in the South-west. His 
special adaptation to that field is too well 
known to make further comment upon the 
subject necessary. But if our esteemed 
brother remain there, we hope he will set 
down the care of his health as one of his 
prime dutics. 

In respect to the Chair vacated by the 
death of the late Dr. J. Addison Alexander, 
we are gratified to learn that the Rev. C. 
Wistar Hodge has accepted the appointment 
tendered him by the General Assembly. 
We argue the happiest results from this 
arrangement. Unsought as it was by Mr. 
Hodge, and enforced by the unanimous vote 
of a very large and able Assembly, we 
cannot doubt that his accession to the 
learned and excellent Faculty at Princeton 
will vive general satisfaction to the friends 


of the Institution. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Departed this life, at Kittery Puint, 
Maine, on the 2d inst., the Rew J. M. C. 
Bartley, a meuiber of the Londonderry 
Presbytery, and son-in-law of the late re- 
vered and lamented Dr. Dana of Newbury- 
port, aged sixty-ove years. Mr. Bartley 
was a faithful and devoted minister of 
Christ. He laboured in different fields, but 
twenty-two years of his valuable life were 
speot in Hampstead, New Hanpshire, 
where he was permitted to witness many 
precious fruits of his labours. His last 
efforts in the cause of Christ were employed 
at Kittery Puiot, where he soon acquired 
great influence, and was much esteemed 
and beloved. Strongly attached to the 
doctrines of grace, he derived from them 
an energy and strength which made his/ 
ministry effectual, and secured the love and 
confidence of his people and friends in no 
ordinary degree. 
creasing usefulness God was pleased to in- 
dicate that his work must soon close. A 
sudden and severe sickuess laid him aside 
from his labours. He beheld the approach 
of the last enemy without distraction or 
alarm. He koew in whom he had believed, 
and awaited the dying hour with composure 
and satisfaction. It was a scene of Chris- 
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tian triumph and divine consolations. He | 


entered calmly and joyfully the valley of 
death, and on ite further side, we doubt not, 
he found the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. | 

Many friends attended the scene of his 


burial. It was instructive, solemo, and de- 
lightful. His son, a clergyman of the 


Episcopal Church, and his brother-in-law, 
the Rev. W. ©. Dana of the Presbyterian 
Charch in Charleston, South Carolina, with 
many other ministers of different denomina- 
tions, mingled their tears together over the 

ve of one whom they loved, a humble, 
faithful, gifted minister, who has gone be- 
fore them to his rest and reward. 

Happy Christian brother! thou hast found 
thy everlasting home, and in the sweet 
communion of the blest, and in sweeter 
communion with thy Redeemer, whom thou 
didst so love on earth, and whose grace was 
thy joyful theme in thy ministry to man, 


the ages of a happy eternity | 


ingly roll away! 


A REVIVAL. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Oaxcanpd, New York, June 4, 1860. 


Messrs. Editors—God in his infinite mercy 
has seen fit to pour out his Spirit upon us, 
and water this portion of his heritage with 
the promised dews of divine grace. With 
the Psalmist, we can ‘call upon our souls 
and all that is within us, to bless the 
name of the Lord,” while, with profound 
gratitude to the Great Head of the Church, 
we make this record. [or some considera- 
ble length of time, a seriousness has pre- 
vailed among young and old, and a spirit 
of anxious inquiry relative to the interests 
of the immortal soul has becn manifested. 
This interesting state of feeliog gradually 
increased, while God's people wrestled with 
him in prayer, until early in the spring it 
pleased the Lord to revive bis work and 
make bare his arm in the salvation of dying 
sinners. The Spirit of the living God 
troubled the waters, and singers were ill at 
ease. It was felt to be a time to work 
indeed, and to “awake to righteousness.” 
Meetings for inquiry and prayer were there- 
fore held day and night; and, through the 
kindness and courtesy of the neighbouring 
clergy, we were blessed with the faithful 
preavhing of divine truth from evening to 
evening. The entire results of that blessed 
season will not be known until the assem- 
bled universe shall stand before God in the 
last and solemn scenes of the judgment. 
Some fruits, however, are made to appear 
for the encouragement of the “little flock.” 
As a church, we feel that we can discern 
the guiding hand of God as he steadily led 
us on to the special “times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.” Drops of 
mercy fell at intervals. At every commu- 
nion except one, during the past year, some 
have been added to our number; and, at 
our last communion, on the 27th of last 
month, eiyhteen made a public profession 
of their faith in Christ, and with us took 
upon themselves the vows of God. They 
were added unto us, and are, we trust, of 
such as shall be saved. Verily, ‘‘ thus far 
the Lord hath led us on.” During the 
space of one short year, twenty-five have 
been received on confession of their faith, 
and four by letter; thus giving us an in- 
crease, by the blessing of God, of twenty- 
nine precious immortal souls; and may they 
‘¢be kept by the power of God, through 
faith unto salvation ;” and unto Him who 
is indeed a covenant-keeping God—the 
Great Head of the Church—shall be all 
the praise, honour, and glory. Asacburch 
and society, we feel called upon to publicly 


-zender a tribute of thanksgiving to the 


Lord our God, for his goodness unto us. 
We realize that “God hath spoken good 
concerning Israel.”” All the appointed 
meetings of the house of the Lord are well 
attended. Last season there were seventy 
scholars in the Sabbath-school and Bible- 
class, and ten teachers. And already this 
present season, there are nearly fifty in this 
nursery of the Church, with a steady in- 
crease. Few in numbers and scattered as 
we are, there is, nevertheless, a marked in- 
crease in attendance upon the Sabbath. 
God, “‘in whose hands are the hearts of all 
men,” “maketh them willing in the day of 
his power.” He putteth it into their hearts 
to remember “the assembling of them- 
selves together.” ‘What shall we render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits unto us?” 
«¢ Bless the Lord, O my soul.” « While 
we live will we praise the Lord; we will 
sing praises unto our God while we have 


any being.” H. B. T. 
Anti-Confessional Movement among Ro- 


manists. 

The Liverpool Courier says :—A remark- 
able movement is in operation amongst the 
Roman Catholics of Manchester, as will be 
seefi by the following address, which has 
been extensively circulated amongst the 
members of that body: 


‘‘Some Roman Catholics, holding entire the . 


Christian faith so miraculously perpetuated in 
the Communion of the See of St. Peter, yet 
deeming the office conferred in the Holy Sacra- 


ment of Orders to be simply ministerial, and 


abhorring the assumption by the minister of 
God of the judicial character in the Confes- 
sional, as obstructive of the free grace designed 
by our Lord for sinners, in his institution of 
the Iloly Sacrament of Penance, are desirous 
of forming, under the special invocation of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, an Associated Member- 
ship for earnest private prayer, in each other’s 
homes, that God will of his grace remove these, 
and other scandals of man’s devising from his 
holy and immaculate Church.” 

The Confessional is the stronghold of the 
Romish priest. Put him out of that, and 
he loses every moral hold over his people; 
he is a powerless man. To the Protestant 
mind this is obvious enough. But it is a 
new thing that “some Roman Catholics” 
should discover that the judicial power of 
the Confessional is obstructive of true re- 
To see this, is the way to remove 
‘‘these and other scandals of man’s devis- 
ing” from themselves, if it does not reach 
the Church. 


Geclesinstical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. Thomas 
G. Smith is changed from Ruscoe, Illinois, to 
Kintyre, Illinois. 

The Rev. J. N. Swan having engaged to 
supply the Yellow Creek church, correspond- 
ents are requested to address him at Wells- 
ville, Ohio. 

The Rev. John Scott, D.D., President of 
Washington College, Pennsylvania, has deter- 
mined to resign, to accept the Presidency of 
the Maryland Agricultural College. 
=.The Rev. James A. McKee having taken 
charge of the churches of St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis, requests correspondents to ad- 
dress him at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mernopist Caurcu.—The Methodist Gene- 
ral Conference, consisting of 221 delegates, 
represents a clerical constituency of over 6U00 
(the ratio of representation being one to every 
twenty-seven ministers in active service,) and 
a membership of perhaps 1,000,000. The pros- 
perity of the Sunday schvols of tiie denomina- 
tion affords ground for congratulation and en- 
couragement; 84,339 conversions have been 
reported in the last fuur years from the schools 
in about two thirds of the Conferences. The 
Church property is estimated at $21,000,000— 
a gain of $3 000,000 in two years. The in- 
crease in Foreign Missions since 1849 is 67 
stations and 1951 members, and in Dumestic 


Missions 188 stations and 14,523 members. 


“Foreign Jtems. 


Ipotarrous Cruextres Inpta.—A 
Church missionary at Ellore recently repre- 
sented to the Madras Government the bar- 
barous nature of the ceremonies observed by 
the Hindoos there in a festival to appease 
the goddess of cholera. In the course of the 
poojah a car on which live animals were im- 
paled, was driven in procession through the 
streets, accompanied by an excited crowd, 
many of whom were fantastically dressed 
with the heads of buffaloes. Some twelve 
buffaloes and five hundred sheep were sacri- 
ficed. After a report from the local magis- 
trates the Government passed the following 
order :—*‘ Although such ceremonies as 
that in question cannot be interfered with, 
whatever may be the number of animals 
sacrificed, provided they are put to death in 
the usual manner without any circumstance 
of cruelty, yet such barbarities as the im- 
paling of live animals are not for a moment 
to be tolerated, and must be altogether pro- 


hibited.”” A similar order: was passed last 
year in the case of one of the Neilgherry 
tribes. 


RELIGIOUS OPPRESSION IN SCHLESWIG- 
Houstein.—In the northern districts of 
Schleswig, the Danish language is forced, in 
Church matters, upon parishes inhabited by 
Germans. The consequence is, that the 
population generally abstains from attending 
church. At the last Confirmation in Grunt- 
oft, a German village near Flensbury, out of 
forty-nine candidates, not less than forty- 
two withdrew after examination, in order not 
to be compelled to have the Lord’s Supper 
administered to them in the Danish lan- 
guage.—Advertiser Correspondent. i 


MatTTHew Henry MEMoRIAL.—We have 
pleasure in announcing that the Matthew 
Henry memorial is now approaching its com- 
pletion. The foundation has already been 
laid in St. Bridget’s churchyard, in which 

rish this eminent commentator resided. 

here still exists a deficiency of about $200, 
and the Committee feel sure that this need 
only be made public to secure a sum fully 
equal to the expenditure incurred.— Che- 
shire Observer. 


SEaTs FoR THE WeEARY.—Miss Cathe- 
rine Sinclair, the authoress, has generously 
transmitted $500 to the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, for the purpose of pro- 


‘trians of that city. The example is worth 
following. 


ITALIAN CARICATURE ON THE SICILIAN 
Question.—The latest from Italy that has 
come into my hands is no more than a cari- 
cature—ZIl Fischietto, the Punch of Turin. 
The principal cut is a very good one, and 
tells of the tone of feeling in that quarter, 
and of the hopes of the Italians. It repre- 
sents the King of Naples with a very bad 
leg—“ Sicily;”’ he has called in the doc- 
tors, who are the four principal Powers that 
signed the treaty of 1815. Bomba makes a 
rueful face—and exclaims, ‘‘ Well, I know 
the leg must be amputated, but I trust the 
body may be saved :” at which a learned 
doctor, with a tremendous shirt frill—Lord 
John Russell, one of the four—shakes his 
head and remarks, “Impossible! the mala- 
dy is too deeply seated, and pervades the 
whole frame.”—Leeds Mercury Correspon- 
dent. 


THE RENEWED Arctic Searca.—Cap- 
tain Parker Snow proposes another explor- 
ing voyage. A lady of title has come for- 
ward to assist him with funds, and he looks 

“to the people at large for further support. 
‘‘T now propose, (he says) going round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thence by way of 
China. Thus, on my -eturn, coming through 
Baffin Bay, and so carrying our good old 
flag round the globe by the Arctic route. 
Geographical and scientific knowledge will 
not be forgotten; but the principal thing 
will be to look for the journals, records, and 
other traces undoubtedly yet existing of the 
lost expedition of Sir John Franklin.” 


Wotr anv Goat.—The Moniteur de la 
Cote d’Or gives an account of an extraor- 
dinary combat between a wolf and a ram, 
in which the latter was victorious. The 
wolf had seized a lamb in a flock, and was 
charged by the guardian ram with such 
resolution and success that he remained to- 
tally disabled on the field of battle, the lamb 
being rescued. 


REMARKABLE LIBERALITY.—Mr. John 
Holmes, of Cotham, Bristol, England, died 
recently. The deceased, who was of hum- 
ble origin, was remarkable for his liberality, 
and was said to have given away $425,000 
during his life. 


NEAPOLITAN BARBARITIES IN SICILY. 
—The London Times has a leader on the 
awful system of intimidation and torture 
adopted by Maniscalco, the Neapolitan head 
of the police in Sicily. The details are of 
the most frightful character. The follow- 
ing are examples:—“‘One Casimir Arsi- 
mano was accused of Liberal principles. 
He took flight, and his wife, sons, and 
daughters were arrested as hostages, and 
subjected to the torture. Pontillo, a lieu- 
tentant of Maniscalco, has invented an arin- 
chair, in which the victim is seated ona 
sort of gridiron, under which is a pan of 
coals. Bruno, another officer of police, ties 
the head of the victim between his legs, 
and leaves him in that position until he 
states what is desired of him. Louis Man- 
iscaleo, a namesake of the Director, has 
invented what is called, in the slang of the 
sbirri, the ‘angelic instrument,’ in which, 
by turning a screw, the limbs of the victims 
are crushed. On one occasion a man was 
suspended in the air, his arms being tied to 
one wall, and his legs to another, and in 
that position an officer of the police jumped 
upon his body and beat him. The sus- 
pected persons are turned out of their 
houses on the smallest pretext; fines, confis- 
cations, and pillage, ruin all who fall under 
the anger of the Director of Police.” 


PUBLICATION OF THE Wrona “ BANNS.”’ 
—In a parish church within twenty miles 
of Kirkwall, the precentor caused the con- 
gregation to stare at him by proclaiming 
the banns of a couple who had been mar- 
ried some two months before. The mistake 
was owing to having a lot of old papers in 
the corner of his desk. The right pair 
were proclaimed afterwards.—John o’ Great 
Journal. 


Mink In drop of milk 
brought into Paris is tested at the barriers 
by the lactometer, to see if the “ Iron-tailed 
cow” has been guilty of diluting it—if so, 
the whole of it is remorselessly thrown into 
the gutter—the Paris milk is very pure in 
consequence. If a tradesman adulterates 
any article of food offered for sale, he is 
first fined, and then made publicly to con- 
fess his fault, by means of a large placard 
in his window, setting forth the exact na- 
ture of the trick he has played upon his 
customers. 


MurperR oF MIssIONARIES.—A letter 
from Buenos Ayres, dated April 10, says :-— 
‘““One of the most. deplorable events that 
may occur in an age has just transpired in 
Patagonia. The Patagonian Missionary So- 
ciety has taken one of the islands east of 
Terra del Fuego by a lease, and they occupy 


. it as their capital, while they endeavour to 


extend their influence gradually over the 
natives of Terra del Fuego and Patagonia. 
A short time ago the mission ship Allan 
Gardner was on the coast, and the catechist 
and Captain Fell, who was a Baptist preach- 
er, and six of the crew, being on shore for 
service, were attacked by about two hun- 
dred Indians, and all were cruelly killed with 
clubs and stones. The cook only escaped 
by being on board. This is the second fatal 


catastrophe to those employed, as in 1851, 


Captain Gardner and six others died of starva- 
tion near the same spot, as they were plant- 
ing the mission.” 


INTERESTING Missionary CONTRIBU- 


TIONS.—The Morden-hall (Blackheath) Ju- 


viding wooden seats for the wearied pedes- 


venile Missionary Society have recently held 
their Fourteenth Annual Meeting. The 
Report, read by the Secretary, Master Ar- 
thur Allnutt, stated that during the past 


fourteen years the sum of $3805 has been | 
raised by this Association, for the London 
Missionary Society. Not only bave the or- | 


dinary means been used for this purpose, » 
but parlcur, kitchen, hall, school-room, store- 

room. play-room, waste paper, garden, and 

bees, have sent their contributions ; for it 

is reported of the last year that ‘‘the mis- 

sionary honey realized $3.80, aud the bees 

in hive are laying up a store of honey.” ; 
The total receipts of the year were about 
$348. Addresses were then delivered by 
several missionaries present, and by several 
of the boys. 


RAILWAY AND STREET ACCIDENTS Com- 
PARED.—A return has been published, show- 
ing the number of persons injured by carriage 
accidents in the metropolis of London alone 
during 14 months, and the number injured 
‘from causes beyond theirown control’ on all 
the railways in Great Britain and Ireland du- 
ring five years. The result is, that, by acci- | 
dents from vehicles during the first period 248 
persons were killed or injured in each 100 | 
days; while, during the second period, 107 | 
railway passengers were killed or hurt in 
every 100 days. To make the comparison 
complete, only ‘‘those injured from causes | 
beyond their own control” should have been 
given in the list of street accidents. Kven 
then, seeing that the metropolis is set against 
the rest of the three kingdoms, the compari- 
son is greatly in favour of railways. Taking 
the killed separately, it appears that the 
number of lives lost in the streets of the 
metropolis, from accidents by vehicles du- 
ring the fourteen months, was 134; while on 
all the railways during five years, it was 80. 


DeporuLaTion oF THE Sanowicu [sLanps, 
—From 1850 to 1860, the number of births of 
the Sandwich Islanders were 16,504, and the 
number of deaths for the same time -was 
32,011—nearly twice the deaths tv the births. 
And the decrease of native population was 
about in the same proportion fur many years 
prior to 1850. Should this decrease continue, 
the prospect is that the Sandwich Islanders as 
a race will ere long become extinct. This | 
course of things is not easily explained, as - 
vice and immorality, it is not supposed, have 
been more prevalent there than in other hea- , 
then nations. Whether the healing and im- | 

roving influences of Christianity came too 
ate to arrest this downward course is yet to’ 


be seen. 
General Stems. 


Bancrort’s History.—The eighth vol- 
ume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States is just published. It comprises the 
period extending from the Battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill to the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 


CuurcHes IN SANDwicn IsLANps.— 
Two churches have just been finished at 
Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, at a 
cost of $4400, and it is contemplated to 
build nine more. This is what Mr. Lyons, 
a missionary there, says. The estimated ex- 
pense of these eleven churches is $26,400. 
They are all to be built in one parish. : 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN Paris.— 
There are at Paris nineteen Protestant 
churches, ninety-seven Protestant clergy- 
men, and two thousand five hundred chil- 
dren attending Protestant Sunday-schools. 


Curious Discovery.— The London 
Athenzum announces a curious discovery at 
Berlin. It appears that Frederick the 
Great had a spendid edition of his works 
prepared for publication, and then suddenly 
altered his mind, since when the edition has 
disappeared. Lately, some building repairs 
being necessary in the palace, certain nailed 
up boxes were found, which turned out to 
contain the long missing edition. 


SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society.—The Rev. 
J. W. Kramer has been elected Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Sea- 
men’s Friend Society. 


A Frazer Fever 1n Cutna.—The Bri- 
tish Colonist learns from the Chinese firms 
at Victoria, Victoria Island, that a perfect 
fever exists in China, in regard to Frazer 
river, and that an immigration of from 8000 
to 10,000 coolies may be expected between 
now and the Ist of August. Should these 
anticipations be verified, a very busy time 
is looked for during the coming summer. 
It is asserted by the knowing ones that five 
hundred Chinamen lately left $10,000 with 
the merchants of Victoria. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING.—Congrega- 
tional singing in the Capitol at Washington 
has never been provided for until the pre- 
sent session. Congress has simply chosen 
its chaplains and provided a copy of the 
Scriptures, and left all else to accident. 
This session the Committee on Accounts 
allowed $10 for the purchase of one hun- 
dred copies of the Union Hymn Book, 
which have been distributed on each Sab- 
bath among those who have been disposed 
to aid in singing. The experiment has 
proved eminently successful, and many 
more hymn books would have been used if 
they had been laid on the desks. ‘Old 
Hundred” and “Coronation”? were never 
sung with more delight, solemnity, and ef- 
fect than on many occasions during the 
meetings of this session. 


AMERICAN CHAPEL IN Parts.—Among 
the passengers in the steamer Vanderbilt, 
which sailed on the 16th inst., was Rev. Dr. 
McClintock, who is bound for Paris, where, 
by the appointment of the American and 
Forcign Christian Union, he is to take charge 
of the American chapel. He will probably 
remain abroad three years. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Kast.—A recent 
letter from Jaffa says that the Sultan has 
commenced improving the road between Je- 
rusalem and Jaffa, and is erecting towers to 
serve for telegraphs and _ station-houses for 
soldiers. A railway survey has been made 
between the two cities, and it is found prac- 
ticable to build a railroad. 

Domestic 

THe JapaNEsE IN New Yorx.—The Japanese 
Ambassadors and suite, left Philadelphia on 
Saturday morning, 16th inst., for New York 
city, at which place they arrived in the after- 
noon at 3 o’clock. The demonstrations of 
popular enthusiasm from the time they left 
the Continental Ilotel, Philadelphia, until 
they entered the spacious corridors of the 
Metropolitan Ilotel, New York, were as extra- 
ordinary as they have been since they landed 
at San Francisco. They took with them from 
Philadelphia an immense amount of bagyaze, 
consisting chiefly of purchases made and pre- 
sents received in that city. They were con- 
ducted to the boat without any particular 
display, the higher officials being in close car- 
riages, the lower members of the embassy 
riding in the hotel coaches, from which pvsi- 
tion they waved their fans to every body, and 
evidently thinking it must be a fine country 
where the officials drink wine with the servants 
of their guests. They left Camden at ten 
o’clock in a special train chartered for.the pur- 
pose by the United States government. The 
passage was rapid, and free from incident. 
Kach station, however, was thronged with spec- 


tators, who waved impulsive welcomes as the 
cars flew by, and testified vociferously tu the 
delight which the momentary glimpse of the 
strangers afforded them. Amboy was reached 
at 12 o’clock, and here they were met by the » 
New York delegation, to whom the guests 
were formally transferred by the Philadelphia | 
cominittee; and without delay the pissengers 


were transferred to the steamboat Alida, on . 


board which the New York Committee of Re- 
ception awaited them. At. the threshold of 
the cabin occurred the formal speech which 
the Ambassadors have now learned to recog- 
nize as the necessary evil of American travel. 
As the Alida neared the Battery, the Embassy | 
were saluted with seventeen guns from that 
place, while the immense throng that had 
there assembled filled the air with their 
shouts of welcome. A landing was soon 
effected at Pier No. 1, where carriages were in 
waiting to receive the Embassy, guarded on 
either side by a long line of soldiers of the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


Eighth Regiment, which acted as the guard of ' the storm his proved destructive both to life 


honour to the; escort. The chief ambassador, 
accompanied by Captain Dupont, was the first 
of the Embassy to land, and immediately took 
a seat in the carriage provided for him. He 
was followed by the other ambassadors, officers 
of rank and attendants, who were all assigned 
their respective positions in the procession, 
and, after taking their seats, awaited the order 
to move. The procession was-one of the finest 
displays of the kind ever witnessed in New 
York. After traversing a route of about 
six miles, they reached the Metropolitan. 
Their military escort consisted of about six 
thousand men, and one thousand police were 
detailed to keep order. In the evening the 
hotel was illuminated by three thousand Vene- 
tian lights, and the Embassy was serenaded 
by a band of one hundred performers. Sun- 
day at the Metropolitan was devoted by the 
Japanese to undisturbed repose. All visitors 
and intruders were rigorously excluded from 
the quarters, the Naval Commission having 
established quarter-deck law, which they en- 
force without fear or favour. On Monday 
morning, 18th jnst., they were officially re- 
ceived in New York at the City Hall. They 
left the Metropolitan at half-past one, escorted 
by the Seventh Regiment. On their arrival at 
the Hall they were welcomed in a long speech 
by Mayor Wood. Governor Morgan afterwards 
made a-few remarks. The Ambassador re- 
plied very briefly. 

Names of the Embassy.—The names of the 
parties belonging to the Embassy, not in- 


_ cluding the servants and inferior officers, are 


as follows: 


1. Stuui-Buzen, No Cami. 
2. No Cami. 
3. Ocuri-Buneo, No Cami. 
4. Moroora-OKarToro. 

5. 

6. TsoKAHARA-JOUGORO. 

7. Hiraxa-KesaBoro. 

8. OsakKaBI-TETSTARO. 

9. Matsemoto-SanoJou. 

. Ysorpa-SsGOsalEMON. 

. Namoura-GomaJsiRo. 

. 

. Soossee- Yosecoro. 

. 
. Susasawa-ScosEro. 

. Measakr 

. Moryama. 

. Tatatrest Tokussuro. 

. 
. Kowasaki. 


The order of the above is strictly according 


tothe order of rank. Nos. 1 and 2 are the 


first and second ambassadors; No. 3 is the 


censor, or adviser; No. 4 is the officer of the 


treasury; No. 5 bears the title of governor, 
and is slightly subordinate to the preceding; 
No. 6 is the next in rank. These are all dig- 
nitaries of high pvsition. Nos. 7, 8, 14 and 
15, are attendants or aids to the adviser, No. 3; 
Nos. 9 and 10 are officers belonging to the 
first and second ambassadors; No. 11 is the 
imperial interpreter; Nos. 12 and 13 are aids 
to the treasury. officer, No. 4; Nos. 16,17, and 
20 are doctors; Nos. 18 and 19 are interpre- 
ters. It will be seen that they have the sime 


first name. The family namein Japan always 


precedes, and No. 19, little ‘‘ Tommy,” is the 
adopted son of No. 18. 

The princes, Simmi of Buzen; Mooragaki 
of Awagei; and Oguri of Bungo, are of the 
highest rank that could have been deputed 
upon this mission. They are the equals in 
stations of the princes who negotiated the first 
treaty with Commodore Perry and the subse- 
quent treaties with Mr. Harris. They are 
not hereditary princes—the T'ycoon, or tem- 
poral superivr, having no power to send the 
hereditary princes from his dominions. ‘They 
belong, or have belonged, however, to the T'y- 
coon’s Foreign Council of Six. Their titles 
have only an honorary significance, since they 
have no share in the government of the places 
whose names they bear. 

The Japanese Currency.—The following is 
the official certificate of the results of the 
analysis taken at the mint in the presence of 
the chief ambassadors. It was furnished to 
the envoys by Director Snowden: | 

Mint or tHe Unitep Srates, 
Philadelphia, June 14. } 

For the satisfaction of their excellencies of 
the Japanese Embassy, the undersigned, Di- 
rector of the Mint of the United Scates, cer- 
tifies to the results obtained by assay of gold 
coins of Japan and of the United States, made 
~ their presence by the proper officers of the 

int. 

One cobang weighed 138 21-32 grains, and 
the gold extracted from it weighed 79 10-32 
grains. 

One other cobang weighed 138 10-32 grains, 
and the gold extracted from it weighed 79 5 32 
grains. 

One other cobang weighed 139 9 32, and 


the gold extracted from it weighed 79 22-35 


grains. 

So, on the average of these three, the cobang 
contains 79% grains of gold, which makes the 
proportion of fineness 572 thousandths. This 
result agrees so well with our report of assays 
made in our usual way, (by taking only a half 
gramme, or about 7} grains,) that we trust it 
will give additional confidence to the embassy 
in our regular mode of assay. 

A gold dollar of the United States weighed 
25 26 32 grains, and the gold extracted from it 
weighed 23 7-32 grains, which agrees as nearly 
gna be to 900 thousandths, our legal stand- 
ar 


Therefore, for comparison, the cobang con- 
tains 793 grains of gold, and the dollar con- 
tains 23 7-32 grains of gold. But it will be 
more strictly accurate to say that the propor- 
tion of gold in a cobang is 572 thousandths, 
and in the dollar 900 thousandths. It is ne- 
cessary to add that the average weight of the 
gold dollar is 25 8-10 — by law, which is 
a@ more exact basis of calculation than the 
single piece, which weighed 25 812-10,000, 
and was therefore a little too heavy. 

The silver being extracted, with the neces- 
sary allowance for absorption, showed almost 
59 grains of silver in each cobang, and the 
copper was only 12-32 of one grain in each 
cobang. 

To recapitulate: the average composition of 
the cobang is as follows, in grains: 

Gold, 79 12-32 grs. 


Copper, . 01232 
Total, . 1388 2432 


JaMES Ross SNOWDEN, 
Director of the Mint. 


Consut Barstow.—The Florence correspon- 
dent of the Newark Advertiser says that the 
report implicating an American Consul as an 
accomplice of the royal police in the recovery 
of a refugee from an American merchant ves- 
sel in the harbour, proves to be erroneous. 
He was applied to by the police to interfere in 
its behalf, but positively declined, as a thing 
wholly foreign to his official duties. The man 
was surrendered by the captain on his own 
responsibility. 


Sona Birps.—The Gloucester (Massachu- 
setts) Telegraph notices the appearance, in 
great numbers, of the golden robin. The 
song of this bird is’spoken of as much sweeter 
than that of the old familiar robin red-breast, 
and his plumage is much brighter. In other 
respects he much resembles that bird. The 
increase is attributable to a decrease in the 
disposition to interfere with the birds, among 
both old and young. 


Tue Mormons—Brigham Young Proposes to 
Evacuate.—Captain Simpson passed through 
St. Louis, on Saturday, 18th inst., en route for 
Washington from Utah, with a proposition 
from Brigham Young, to sell the Mormon 
property to the United States, the former to 
evacuate the territory and remove to some 
point on the Pacific. 


Bears IN GREENE County.—Beéars are get- 
ting uncommonly numerous in Greene county, 
principally near Prattsville. Recently a heifer, 
two years old, belonging to Mr. Rickard of 
Roxbury, was killed by a large bear. Hunters 
started in pursuit of the depredator. Several 
bears have been seen on the mountains west 


of Prattsville. 


Tne MonuMENT IN INDEPENDENCE SQuare. 
—The commissioners from the original thir- 
teen States have selected for the site for the 
proposed monument, the centre of the square, 
midway from the south steps of the State 
House, and midway between Fifth and Sixth 
streets, being on the main walk. The law 
allows them sixty feet square on any unoccu- 


_ pied portion of the square they may choose 


to sélect. The spot selected is the best that 
could have been made, which will place it in 
a position where it can be seen to the best 


advantage. 


Tue Cost.—The Baltimore (Md.) Sun says 
the cost of the reception of the Japanese Em- 
bassy t> the city treasury was $3164.75, out 
of the $5000 appropriated for the purpose. 
The items were—hotel bill, $864, carriages, 
$797, fireworks, $300, miscellaneous, $1206.75. 
The last item includes the pay of the special 
police force employed for the occasion. 


Terriste TorNaDo IN Upper East 
sEE.—The Jonesborough Express learns that a 
heavy tornado passed over the North-eastern 
portion of Washington county, into Sullivan 
county, on the evening of the 6th inst. Full 

articulars have not been received; but enough 
cee come to hand to justify the conclusion that 


the electric fluid. 


and property. The tornado, which was two 
miles wide, prostrated residences, outhouses, 
&c., in its progress. The residence and other 
buildings of Mr. Samuel Devault were blown 
down, and Mr. Devault injured. Also, the 
residence of Mr. Thomas Hlall was blown 
down, his wife and another member of his 
family killed, and others injured. Mr. Hall 
himself missing. An gentleman 
by the name of Cox is also missing and can- 
not be found. 


Toe Cominc Harvest.—From nearly every 
part of the country favourable accounts of the 
grain harvest are received, and there is at last 
& prospect that the region which fur three 
years has been in mourning for its lost wheat 
and corn, will again enjoy abundance. From 
New York to luwa the statements are gener- 
ally highly favourable as to the wheat, which 
is really the only crop on which any positive 
judgment may now be pronounced. Great 
hopes wait on this coming abundance. The 
farmers and merchants of the West are not 
more dependent.than are the merchants and 
manufacturers of the East. The merchandize 


—heretofure sold to the West cannot be paid for 


until an ample harvest comes, nor will further 
purchases of merchandize be made in any con- 
siderable quantity until that time. 


NraGara Bripce.—The Niagara Suspension 
Bridge has lately undergone a very minute 
and careful inspection. It is pronounced by 
those competent to examine it, as perfect as 
when it was completed, and there is not the 
least evidence of weakness in any part. Those 
best acquainted with the bridge express the 
conviction that a century of time will make 
no impression upon the structure in any part. 


Wuat THE West Neepos.—The lesson which 
western speculators have received since Octo- 
ber, 1857, will probably deter those same per- 
sons, and those besides who are wise, from 
again investing in de:irable western lands, or 


in town lots ‘frapidly increasing in value.” 


What the west wants and will want, for many 
years, is farmers—cleavers of the furest—sub- 
duers of the bush—breakers of the prairie; 
not speculators nor traders in tuwn lots. The 
West wants farming implements and means 
of communication to bring easily, rapidly, and 
cheaply to market on the sea-board, the heavy 
grain which is, and must be, until that broad 
country becomes erowded with population, the 
only means of prying for what its inhabitants 
consume. | 


A Terrisite Catamiry.—In the great tor- 
nado which recently swept through Iowa, de- 
stroying among other places the town of 
Camanche, a terrible calamity befell Mr. John 
Westphal, who formerly owned the garden 
known by his nam». The house in which he 
lived was entirely destroyed by the storm, and 
he with his whole family, nine in number, bu- 
the ruins. R-port says that all were 

illed. 


A Mortara Case 1x Boston.—The Boston 
Atias and Bee contains an account of the disap- 
pearance of a child seven years of age, suppos- 
ed to have been kidnapped by the Romanists. 
The father of the girl was a Rmanist, and has 
been dead some years; and since his death the 
mother has become a Protestant, and has mar- 
ried again. Lately her former friends have 
been urging her to return tu the Roman Catho- 
lis Church, and on her refusal, demanded pos- 
session of the child, that it might be educated 
in that faith. On Friday of last week the 
ebild was playing in front of the house, when 
& woman approached, and, having asked her 
name, took her by the hand and led her away. 
Since then no trace of her whereabouts bas 
been discovered, although the step-father las 
received inform ition indicating the existence 
of a deep laid plot of abduction. 


Storm at terrific hail 
storm passed over Albany, New York, on Sun- 
day afternoon, at five o’clock, lasting half an 
hour, duing great damage to property. Streets 
were submerged, houses inundated, trees 
stripped of their limbs, and gardens entirely 
destroyed. All sections of the city suffered. 
A house fell in, severely injuring one man, 
and slightly injuring three others. 


A Girt BooxsELter.—Ranney, the famous, 
or rather the infamous gift bookseller in New 
York, has at length received his deserts. In 
April last he was convicted of swindling a 
poor German out of $100. He was last week 
brought before Recorder Barnard, and sen- 
— to three years’ imprisonment at Sing 

ing. 


Tue Postmaster-GENERAL ON Mr. Fow.er’s 
Holt has 
addressed a report to the Speaker of the House 
of R-presentatives, in which he says that he 
first heard of Mr. Fowler’s defalcation on the 
10th of May last on his return from the South, 
and that he has no reason to believe it was 
known to the Department until that day. He 
seems to throw the blame of delay in bringing 
the defalcation to light upon the Auditor's of- 
fice of the ‘Treasury Department. 


A Great Wetit.—The Pittsburg Dis- 
patch says:—‘* We learn through Dr. William 
M. Kern of this city, that his father, Peter 
Kern, Esq., of Philadelphia, who has been 
prospecting in the oil region, struck a vein in 
Franklin the other day, at the depth of twenty- 
six feet, which surpasses all other oil wells, 
in that oily country, for its abundant yield. 
The excitement was so great that hundreds 
crowded around the well to witness the aston- 
ishing outgushing of the oil. It is thought 
that fifty barrels of oil per day can be pumped 
out without difficulty. Not an inch has been 
bored as yet; of course this will add to the 
yield, when done. All in all, Venango county 
surpasses any section of country in the world, 
and is of more value than the Washoe gold 
and silver mines.” 


Licutninc.—There was a very heavy thun- 
der storm in Willistown, Chester county, 
Peunsylvania, on the 4th instant. The light- 
ning was vivid. While the storm was coming 
up, Garret Williams, Esq., was prostrated by 
He was driving his horse 
attached to a suiky along the road, when a 
flash of lightning struck so near him as to 
knock down his horse and to render the ani- 
mal senseless for a time. When Mr. Wil- 
liams recovered his senses, he found his horse 
lying on the ground apparently dead; he af- 
terwards manifested symptoms of life, and 
gradually came to and got up. Mr. Williams 
received no permanent injury. 


Unitep States anp Cuoina.—The Washington 
Star states that S. Wells Williams, Esq., Secre- 
tary of Legation to China, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco on the 17th ult., with the duly ratified 
treaty with the Chines? Government, negotia- 
ted by our late Minister, Hon. Wm. B. Reed, 
in 1858. The exchange of ratifications was 
effected by our present Minister, Mr. Ward, 
in Pekin, on the 10th of August, 1859. Mr. 
Ward has no doubt that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will faithfully execute the treaty. They 
have already opened to American trade the two 
ports named in the treaty, namely, Swatowa 
and Tiawan, in the island of Formosa. The 
ports now opened to American trade are the 
two named, and Amoy, Fouchou, Shanghae, 
Ningpo, and Canton. The French treaty, not 
yet confirmed, stipulates fur the opening to 
that nation of Tauishuai, another port in For- 
mosa. The provision of the American treaty 
which secures to the United States the right of 
having an American Minister at Pekin, is con- 
ditioned upon the same privilege being accord- 
ed to other nations, and upon the actual estab- 
lishment of their legations at the capital. The 
American Minister, Mr. Ward, is now at Fou- 
chou. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer City of Washington brings London 
papers to the 7th of June. 

Recruiting for the Pope’s army was in active 
progress in Ireland, and was assisted by the publi- 
cation of an account of the gracious reception which 
had been accorded to previous recruits at Rome. 

Lord Palmerston had announced that the Eng- 
lish Government would furnish vessels to survey 
the route for a telegraph to America, via Iceland. 

The steamship Great Eastern seems to have 
some. difficulty in getting away from England. 
She was expected in New York this week, but her 
day of sailing had been postponed from the 9th to 
the 23d inst. 

The accounts from Sicily are somewhat contra- 
dictory, but it is most probable that Garibaldi was 
master of the city of Palermo, though the forts 
were held by the Neapolitans. A Neapolitan 
general had joined the insurgents. 

The Pope is reported to have expressed the be- 
lief that Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel had ree 
solved to execute the scheme proposed in the 
famous pamphlet entitled the “ Pope and the Con- 
gress.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament had reassembled. An important 
document relative to China had been submitted, 
giving the particulars of the ultimatum and the 
reply of the Chinese authorities. The ultimatum 
demanded an ample apology for the Peiho affair, 
the restoration of the guns and the ships lost on 
that occasion, the ratification without delay of the 
treaty of Pekin, and an indemnity of four millions 
of taels for military expenses attending the Canton 
affair. The Chinese peremptorily refuse all the 


r 


of Russia. 


propositions, thus dispelling all hppe of an amica- 
ble settlement. Lord John Russell explained: the 
nature of Russia's propositions in relation to the 
Christians in Turkey, and said that Austria, Prus- 
sia, and England dissented, and proposed that 
Turkey herself should institute the inquiry, which 
proposition was being acted upon. The Reform 
bill was debated, and in the course of his remarks 
Lord John Russell said that there was no truth in 
the rumour that the Government intended to post- 
pone the matter to the next session, _ z 

RECRUITS FOR THE Poprk. —About 200 young and 
athletic recruits left Cork, Ireland, recently, for 
Italy via Bristol, steamer Sabina. The movement 
throughout the south of Ireland has now assumed 
a formidable appearance, and it is rumoured that 
about five hundred more will soon leave Cork 
alone fur the classic haunts of the Tiber. 


FRANCE. 


The Emperor and Empress of France have had 
an interview at Lyons with the Dowager Empress 
The health of Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon is improving. 

An English steamer had arrived at Marseilles 
with volunteers, rifles, and money for Garibaldi. 


THE INSURRECTION IN SICILY. 


The last despatches fully confirm the previous 
reports of the successes achieved by Garibaldi. He 
attacked Palermo at 4 o'clock on the morning of 
the 28th ult., penetrated to the centre of the city, 
flag in hand, after a desperate conflict of six hours, 
during an active bombardment by sea and land. 
The royal troops retreating to the Palace and other 
public buildings, the combat was renewed. The 
Palace was at length taken by the people and 
burned. The loss in killed and wounded is very 
considerable. Many women participated in the 
battle. ‘The capture of Palermo is thus briefly an- 
nounced in a dispatch received in Naples, May 30; 
“The barracks of San Giacomo have been taken by 


The people. Several houses in the Strada di Toledo 


have been burned down. The people have opened 
a breach in the honses surrounding the Custom 
House. Political prisoners have been set at liberty. 
A™“park of artillery has been captured General 
Salzano is a prisoner.” The next day an armistice 
was concluded between the royal troops and the 
troops of Garibaldi, to end on Sunday, giving three 
days, and on Monday the royal troops evacuated 
the city. Advices from Naples of the 3d inst. state 
that the King refused the conditions of capitulation, 
and that hostilities would recommence at noon. 
Another despatch states that the Neapolitan Gen- 
eral asked for an armistice in order to bury the 
dead. Garibaldi at once agreed on an armistice 
of twenty-four hours, Subsequently, the Neapoli- 
tans asked for three days, which Garibaldi not only 
granted, but offered to prolong it for weeks. 

Palermo is in the form of an oblong quadrilate- 
ral, one of the shortest sides being on the bay. Two 
wide and straight streets intersect at the centre of 
the city, dividing it into four nearly equal parts. At 
the intersection there is a spacious octagonal Place, 
from whence the four gates of the city may be 
seen. It stands at the head of a beautiful bay, be- 
tween two high mountains; Mount Pelligrino and 
Cape Zatfarano. Behind the city isa plain of mo- 
derate extent, which is terminated by mountains. 
At various points on the heights there are fortifica- 
tions which command the town, It is surrounded 
by fine symmetrical buildings, and adorned with 
fountains and statues. The churches and palaces 
of Palermo are numerous, elegant, and so:ne of 
them very ancient. 

A despatch from Naples says that the King has 
proposed to grant a Constitution, based on the 
French institutions. ‘The Neapolitan Minister to 
Rome has been summoned to Naples by telegraph. 

The enthusiasm for Garibaldi was spreading, and 
the Neapolitan troops were becoming more and 
more affected by it. The clergy were publicly 
preaching against the Neapolitan Government. 
“The Americans at Marsala sought refuge on board 
the United States steamer Iroquois. The people 
were every where shouting, “Italy for ever! Vic- 
tor Emmanuel for ever!” The greatest agitation 
prevailed in the Court at Naples. The Ministers 
tendered their resignation on the 26th ult. and a 
Liberal Cabinet was expected to succeed them. 
Garibaldi has already instituted important adminis- 
trative reforms at all places in his power. 


AUSTRIA. 


The enlarged Council of the Austrian Empire 
held its first sitting. The Hungarian representa- 
tives proclaimed the loyalty of the Hungarian 
people. The Austrian army in Italy is to be 
concentrated in the fortresses of the Quadrilateral. 


SPAIN. 


A manifesto signed Juan of Bourbon, addressed 
to the Spanish Cortes, is published, laying claim to 
the throne of Spain, in consequence of the abdica- 
tion of his brother Charles on the 23d of April last. 
He disclaims the idea of gaining the throne by 
force. The Moorish treaty was published. The 
first payment on account of the indemnity is to be 
made by Morocco on the Ist of July. The Espana 
states that Cardinal Wiseman was about to visit 
Spain, to promote a subscription on behalf of the 
Holy See, and to stimulate the faithful to take part 
in the loan opened by the Pope. 


RUSSIA. 


The Gazette du Nord states that the principal 
measures proposed for the emancipation of serfs in 
Russia had been adopted by a majority of the 
deputies of nobles, and the general emancipation 
would be realized next autumn. 


TURKEY. 


It is stated that the French and Russian Ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople officially informed the 
Porte that their governments approve its resolution 
to institute an inquiry into the situation of the 
Christians in Turkey of its own free will. Dis- 
turbances are reported at Beyrout. The Christians 
and the Druses had assumed hostile attitudes. <A 
report was current that disturbances have taken 
place at Lebanon, and that the Pasha of Beyrout 
has not suflicient troops to re establish order. 


INDIA. 


Dates from Bombay to May 4th, and Calcutta, 
May 8th, had been received. The season through- 
out India was very fine. The cholera was raging. 
Transports with English and French troops were 
reaching China rapidly. 


CHINA. 


Advices from China are tothe 4th of May. It 
was reported from Shanghae that the ultimatum 
had been again sent to the Chinese unaccompanied 
by the demand for indemnity. It was anticipated 
that this would simply embolden the Chinese. It 
was understood that in any event no blockade 
would be enforced south of the gulf of Pecheele. 
The rebels near Canton were causing great injury 
to trade. 

Foochow, March 22.—The Allies are making ex- 
tensive preparations for the approaching contest 
with the Chinese. The English and French forces 
will probably move northward about the middle 
of April. The land forces will number some 23,- 
000 or 24,000 men, not to speak of the naval bri- 
gade and the marines. The Admiral has purchased 
several steamers, and also chartered a number for 
the expedition. He is likewise building a fleet of 
flat-bottomed boats, for the purpose of landing 
troops in great force at a moment’s notice. The 
two French generals of brigade had arrived, so 
that the statf of generals of both nations was com- 
plete. 

In the meantime, if reports are true, the Chinese 
are not idle. The war party is said to have control 
of affairs at Pekin, with Pei cite (the 
Mongolian in command of the Tartar troops at the 
“ Peiho” affair) at their head, and are making the 
most formidable preparations for the reception of 
the “barbarian devils,” as they call all foreigners. 
They have destroyed the forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho, and are constructing the most extensive 
kind of works about half way up the river. They 
have “squeezed” enormous sums from the people 
to pay the expenses of the war, wliich they say they 
will continue so long as a man ora “cash” remains. 
They have an enormous army of several hundred 
thousand men (at least such is the rumour) en- 


camped in the neighbourhood of their new forts, © 


and if one-tenth part of the reports we hear are 
true, the allies will meet with a warm reception. 
Admiral Hope, however, will not allow himself to 
be caught a second time in their trap; on this you 
may depend, and the chances are he will proceed 
to Pekin by an entirely different route. If so, 
Johnny Chinaman will have spent his money in 
vain. 


JAPAN. 


The news from Japan is to April 2, and that in 
relation to the attack upon Prince Gotairo is of 
interest. The statement is that about a week prior 
to the date of the news Prince Gotairo, while on 
his way from his residence to the palace in Jeddo, 
with his usual guard of sixteen, was attacked by a 
party of eighteen, and six of the guard and four 
of the assailants were killed. Several others were 
wounded, among them the Prince, but his recovery 
was confidently anticipated. It is feared by many 
that a revolution is impending, which, if successful, 
will result tn the expulsion and death of all for- 
eigners. A serious conflict had taken place be- 
tween the followers of an insurgent chief and those 
of the Regent. Foreigners were much alarmed. 
The insurgent leader was bitterly opposed to con- 
cessions under the treaty. Foreigners experience 
less difficulty every day in their business transac- 
tions with the Japanese. Business since the last 
circular was issued has been more brisk, and pro- 
duce from the interior has come forward freely, but 
the unsettled state of the currency still impedes 
transactions in imports or exports. Nagasaki offers 
great inducements for whalers to call for outfits 
and repairs. A good ship yard has been established 
with European mechanics, and labour, spars, lum- 
ber, iron work, &c., are very reasonable, being about 
one-third in price, as compared with the ports of 
Shanghe or Hong Kong. There are ample facili- 
ties for heaving down ships, and fresh provisions 
and vegetables of every description are abundant. 


Married. 
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—HRotices. 


On the 14th inst. by the Rev. John Patton, 
Mr. Josera L. Caven to Miss Marr E. Woop, 
all of Philadelphia. 


On the 13th inst., in the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Rocky Hill, New Jersey, by the Rev. M. L. 
Scank, the Rev. J. 8. Brexuan of New York city, 
to Miss Heven, daughter of M. V. D. Cavser, Esq. 

On Friday, the 8th inst., by the Rev. Nathaniel 
West, D.D., Mr. Matraew McGuire, Jr., to Miss 
Assit Futon, both of Hestonville, Philadelphia. 


On the l4th inst., by the Rev. Dr. John MeNair, 
Mr. Oniver W. Carystiz of New York city, to 
Miss Ewity C. Tartor of Solitude, near Clinton, 
New Jersey. 

At Tribes Hill, New York, on the 14th inst., by 
the Rev. William J. McCord, Mr. Joun I. Scnoon- 
maker of Gloversville, New York, to Miss Heten 
Hess of Johnstown, New York. 


On the lith inst., by the Rev. George Elliott, 
Mr. Georer Hetzer of Pittsburg to Miss Louisa 
Siserist of Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


At Woodbury, New Jersey, by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel J. Baird, F. Riveter Grawam, M.D., of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, to Miss Ann Lewis How- 
ELL, eldest daughter of Dr. Benjamin P. Howell of 
Woodbury. 

At Marion, Alabama, on the I!th inst., by the 
Rev. H. R. Raymond, C. C. Goppen, Esq., of Ar- 
kansas, to Miss Martaa, daughter of Mr. Ext 
LoveLanp. 


On Friday evening, the 8th inst., by the Rev. 
John White, Mr. Bensauwin Pottock to Miss Mar- 
THA Boyp, all of Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 


‘Obituary. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 13th inst.,. MARY 
R. GATLIFP, late of Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Died, on the 7th inst., in Philadelphia, of mem- 
branous croup, WILLIE L., son of the Rev. W. R. 
WORK, aged three years. 

Died, on the 6th inst., in Warren, Bradford coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, Mr. EBENEZER COBURN, 
one of the first settlers of the county, aged cighty- 
three years. His end was peace. 


Died, on the 2d inst., LILLIE, daughter of RO- 
BERT J. and CYNTHIA G. BURTT of the Omaha 
Mission, Nebraska. Lillie was bern July 11th, 
1856, at Spencer Academy, Choctaw Nation, and 
on June 2d, 1360, died at Blackbird Hills, Ne- 
braska. Without a groan, a struggle, or a pang, 
this *‘child of the covenant” fell asleep among the 
Omahas, and woke among the angels.— Comm. 

Died, in Northampton, Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 18th, after a lingering illness, ISAAC 
VAN ARTSDALEN, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. He was for forty years a member of the 
Presbyterian church of Newtown, Pennsylvania, 
and for twenty-five years of that time one of their 
most active and efficient ruling elders, whose 
counsels were highly appreciated until laid aside 
by disease. By the death of Mr. Van Artsdalen 
the session feel that they have lost a dear friend, 
a faithful and judicious co-worker; the church an 
able and honoured officer and liberal supporter; 
and the whole community an upright Christian 
man and a useful member of society. He was 

sessed of those sterling virtues and graces that 
impart force and energy, and give beauty, love- 
liness, and attraction to the whole Christian and 
social character of man. He was equally faithful 
in private, social, and public religious duties. He 
looked well to the ways of his household, and 
trained up his children in the nurture and admo. 
nition of the Lord, who now, rise up to call him 
blessed. One son, whom he educated for the gos- 
_ ministry, he lived to see many years success- 
ully engaged in his heavenly calling. In the 
various judicatories of the Church, from the ses- 
sion to the General Assembly, he was often a 
member, and took a deep interest in all that per- 
tained to the welfare of Zion. He was ever ready 
to give his time and talents to promote every good 
cause, and all benevolent schemes found in him a 
liberal patron. Thus he laboured till stricken 
down by paralysis, and has departed to that rest 
and reward that remain for the people of God. 
And in his departure was strikingly exhibited the 


power of religion to sustain and comtort the de-— 


parting soul. In his last illness his mind was 
clearer and stronger than it had been for some 
months previous, and to the end it was tranquil 
and full of hope. Death to him had no terrors; it 
was not only robbed of its sting, but was a sweet 
release from his sufferings. He seemed to have 
no desire to live or die, but with the resignation 
and spirit of Job would often say, “All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait till my change 
come.” Conscious of the near approach of death 
he gave directions concerning his burial, took an 
affectionate farewell of her who had been the 
sharer of his joys and partaker of his sorrows for 
forty-seven years, and of his children, now all 
grown to years of maturity, and then sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus, to awake in his likeness. “How 
blessed the righteous when he dies!” A large 
concourse of mourning relatives and friends fol- 
lowed him to his burial, “sorrowing most of all 
because they should see his face no more.” 8. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York, Philaaeipnia. 
ASHES. 
Pot, Ist e’t, . . . 5.25 @ 5.31} 5.25 @ 5.4% 
5.724 @ 5.75 5.44 @ 
COFFEE @ 
Cuba, ®lb. . « « 12} 13} 12 12 
Laguyra,do. «.« « « « « 134 @ 
Triage, do. « « « « « lw @ ll 
<« * 15 175 13 ¢ 17 
Maracaibo, do. . . « « 15} @ 14; 124 i4 
St. Domingo,do. . . . 12} lz} 123 


COTTON.—(Casu.) 


Louisiana and Mississippi 7h 6 14} 55@ 13} 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 7i« 123 5 
Carolina and Georgia . . 7 123 55@ 125 
FEATUERS. 
Fairand good . « 42 45 48 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.l bbl . . . 16.75 @17.00 17.25 @ 17.50 
No. 2 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 
— No. 10.25 9.50 10.0) 
— — No. 3, small . 4.75 5.00 5.50 @ 6.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.00 3.25 2.75 @ 3.75 
Herring, box . + + « « 22 25 23 25 
Herring, scaled . 30 32 30 33 
Cod, dry, 1lZlbs.. 400 4.25 8.124 3.25 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl o.:% 6.00 5.25 5.50 
extra§fancy 5.27} 7.75 5.50 6.25 
Western, Penn’a, & Uhio 5.80 5.25 5.37) 
Brandywine .. + s+ + 75 7.00 6.00 6.124 
Scraped © © « 5.25 5.374 4.75 5.00 
Middlings . + + « « « 4.00 4.50 4.374 4.50 
Rye Flour « « 3.50 4.15 3.374 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvapia 8.40 3.45 3.374 
Brandy wine 3.70 3.60 3.625 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.25 1.35 1.20 @ 1.°3 
-, white . « « 1.35 1.55 1.35 1.30 
Southeru red . 2 « « » 1.25 1.45 1.20 1.35 
Southern white .. 1.0 1.00 1.35 1.45 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania . + ++ 85 86 75 76 
Southern . . « « « e 83 84 73 74 
CORN 
WolloWs « « ¢ @ 63 70 67 68 
White . «© « « « « 67 63 65 67 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania . + «+ 383 @ 4 42 43 
Southern + + « 33 39 
Bariey, Ohio & New York 63 80 80 82 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 2.35 2.40 9.65 2.73 
—— haifboxes .. - 1.16 1.22 1.25 1.35 
quarto boxes . .- 60 70 72 @ 75 
—— keys + + 4.50 4.50 5.00 
layer «© « « 2.44 2.50 2.57 @ 2.65 
—-—— secdiess .. 4.25 4.50 42 
Almonds, soft shelled . . 2 16 12 «@ 13 
hard shelled. . 74 7 G 7 
Apples, green. @ bbl. . . 2.00 4.25 2.50 4.50 
Ginger, green, “ier 
do 174 20 ly 20 
Oranges, box .. 2.10 1.00 4.00 
Lemons, do e 7 2..0 2.00 2.75 
Figs, Smyrna, «+ 73 16 
Peaches, unpared. . + 93 12 74 12 
—-—— pared. . . « « 12 16 14 18 
Ground Ni uts, bushel . . 1.25 1.65 1.45 @ 1.70 
Hay—loose 1.10 @ 1.25 
HIDES. 
City slaughter e ° 64 9} 8} 10 
Carraccas « « 21 22 213 23 
. LEATHER 
Spanishsole . . «+ 24 28 28 31 
Slaughter ° 22 25 23 30 
MBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 00 17.50 .00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 14.00 .00 14.00 16.50 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, 15.00 3.90 14.00 16.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 9.50 .50 8.00 11.00 
Spruce Flooring . . ~« - 13.00 .00 11.50 12.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, M uscovado eae Se 25 30 24 32 
——Clayed . - « 24 27 21 25 
Trinidad . . « « « « e 25 27 24 32 
Porto Rico . . . « « « 34 39 85 40 
New Orleans, @bbl. . .- 47 50 45 47 
Steam Syrup 23 50 23 48 
Olive, gallon 1.16 1.10 1.15 
pi t 4.30 0 6.50 6.75 
—— quart... 8.50 55 7.00 7.25 
Linseed, Aincrican . . 60 61 50 
Whale Crude 40 8 48 53 
Sperm Winter... 1.28 30 1.40 1.45 
Lard Vil, du 91 93 90 yl 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, RB bbl ee 11.00 @ .50 13.00 @ 15.00 
—- Prime . ++ 4.00 @ 5.50 5.00 @ 7.00 
Prime 3.00 @ 15.00 13.00 @ 15.0 
Cleat « « 19.50 @ 20.00 19.25 @ 19.75 
Hains, smo 10 @ 13 13 
in salt & pickle 9 @ 93 10 
Sides,smoked. . 103 103}@ 103 
—- do in salt & pickle 10 
Shoulders smoked .. . 8} @ 8} 83 @ 
in salt 73 @ 73 Uy 8 
ed Hogs. « « « 
Dried Beef . . 10@ il 10 @ il 
80 n 
17 22 @ 16 
Lard, Jerse 2@ 
Western 1 13@ 13 
do bbis 12 124@ 
Rice, Carolina. . - - « 448 @ 5.00 4.374 @ 4.75 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . . 4.50 5.25 4.25 4.62} 
Flaxseed . © © 1.60 1.72 1.60 1.62 
Timothy . + 3.44 4.00 3.625 3.875 
erd Grass . + + « « « 2.50 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white . +. « « « 7.50 8.00 7.25 8.125 
- browm . « « « « 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.625 
Havana white... .°* 9.00 9.50 8.00 9.00 
——— bruwn aud yellow 6.50 8.75 6.75 8 00 
Manilla . . + + « 6.75 7.125 6.50 7.00 
New Orleans ..... 6.25 7.75 6.00 7.87% 
ead . « - 9.50 10.00 8 00 10.00 
Porto Rico . 6.25 7.50 7.50 8.25 


FINE INVESTMENT OPEN.—I wish 
to establish an Agency for the sale of 
“Poco Metallic Paint,” in all South and South- 
western cities and towns. It contains 72 per cent. 
of pure iron, and 28 percent of hydraulic cement, 
and will stand on iron over 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It isa perfect non-absorbent of water, and 
ual to lead for Steam Betlers, Smoke-Pipes, Gas 
alder, Tin Koofs, Ship Decks, Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Wagons: will cover twice as much sur- 
face, and can be suld 50 per cent. less. It finds 
ready sale in all country stores. Further infor- 
mation and samples sent to responsible parties 
addressing, with reference, WILLISON G. SMITH, 
No. 23 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, where it may be bought from 25 pounds to 
100 tons. june 23—3t* 


DONATIONS FOR THE FRENCH COLONY. 
—It is desirable that all contributions for the aid 
of the French colony in Kankakee county, Illi- 
nois, particularly small amounts, be forwarded to 
William 8. Martien & Co., Office of the Preabyte- 
rian, No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, where 
they will be duly acknowledged —— month. 

M. W. Srapurs, 
Treasurer of the Committee. 
Kankakee, Illinoia, June 12, 160. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Lecture Room of the Central Presbyterian Chureh, 
corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelpbia, 
will be open for public worship at half-past tem 
o'clock, A. M., every Sabbath during the summer. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY.—17b the Alumni 
Members of the American Whig Society.— Notice is 
hereby given to the Graduate Members of Whig 
Hall that their Annual Meeting will be held in 
their Hall on Tuesday morning, the 26th inst. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of New York stands ad- 
journed to meet at the Mission House, No. 23 Cen- 
tre street, New York, Monday next, 25th inst., at 
twelve o’clock, M. 


Rosrrt Davipsox, Moderator. 
The Presbytery of New Castle will hold 


a pro re nata meeting at the Ashmun Institute, on 
Tuesday, the 26th inst., at two o’clock, P. M. 
J. B. Spotswoop, Moderator. 


The Presbytery of ITudson will hold an 
adjourned meeting at Centreville, on Tuesday, 
the 26th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

N. Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winnebago will meet 
at Neonah, Wisconsin, on Thursday, 28th inst., at 
seven o'clock, P. M 

H. M. Roserrsoy, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Tenth Church, 
Rev. Dr. Boardman’s,) Philadelphia, on Monday, 
uly 2d, at nine o’clock, A. M. | 
Danie Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


GUTHRIE’S NEW BOOK.—Seed-Time 
and Harvest; or, Pleas for Ragged Schools. 
By the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 16mo. 60 cts. 
Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay, 
Esq., Containing Notices of: Lord Macaulay’s 
Youth. 75 cents. 
Tales from the Bible for the Young. By the 
Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Rev. William M. Thayer. 
The Way to the Pit. By Miss H. McKeever. 


65 cents. 

The Bobbin Boy; or, How Nat ~ his Learning. 
An Example for Youth. By William M. Thayer. 
75 cents. | 

Home and College. By the Rev. F. D. Hunt- 
ingdon. 50 cents. 


ary Bunyan; the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter. 
Illustrated. $1. 

Morning and Evening Hymns for a Week. By 
the author of Justas Iam. 25 cents. : 

This One Thing I Do. A Call to Christian Ear- 
nestness, addressed to Young Disciples. 25 cents. 

The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 40 cts. 

Whately on the Corruptions of Christianity. 
12mo. $1.25. 

The Old Red House. By the author of Captain 
Russell’s Watchword. 80 cents. 

Aboriginal America. Illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings. By Jacob Abbott. 75 cents. 

Mrs. Geldart’s History of England for the 
Young. Illustrated. 75 cents. . 

Arminian Inconsistencies and Errors. Showing 
that all the Distinctive Doctrines of the Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith are taught by standard 
writers of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. $1. 
oa and Labours of the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. 

25. 

Annan’s Letters on Psalmody. Second Edition. 
38 cents. 

American Mechanic and Working Man. By 
the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 75 cents. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, on receipt 
of the price. 

For sale by : 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 23—3t 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE—Thirty ninth and 
Market streets, West Philadelphia.—E. D. 
Saunpers and CortLanp Siusxpers, Principals.— 
Examinations will be held at this Ingtitution, at 
four o’clock, P.M., each day, until the end of the 
Session. june 23—It 


oy R. McAULAY AND BROTHER’S SELECT 
e SCHOOL—Morgantown, North Carolina.— 
‘he duties of the Summer Session of our School 
will be resumed on the second Monday in July. 
This School is beautifully situated among the 
mountains of North Carolina, and will soon be 
accessible by railroad. The Principal boards the 
boys in his own family, so that they may be under 
his constant supervision. The Course of Instruc- 
tion is thorough and comprehensive, preparing 
boys to take a high rank in any College or in the 
business walks of life. For terms address the 
Principal, J. R. McAULAY, 
june 23—4t Morgantown, North Carolina. 


ki PRINTERS OR BOOKSELLERS.—An old 
Printer of Philadelphia is desirous of em- 
ployment as Corrector of the Press, assistant in a 
Bookstore, or any other light business in Philadel- 
phia or elsewhere for which he might be deemed 
competent, at a very moderate salary. Although 
advanced in years, he enjoys unimpaired health, 
writes a fair hand, and is a good accountant. He .. 
can offer unexceptionable references for character, 
with ample security for the faithful performance of 
any duty entrus to him. A line addressed to 
“KR. C.,” and sent to the office of this paper, No. 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will receive 
prompt attention. june 23—3stq 


ea LATIN PARADIGMS.—A New 
System of Latin Paradigms, by Cortland 
Saunders, Associate Principal of Saunders’ Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. E.H. Butler & Co., Publish- 


ers. 

B. 8. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, 
University of Virginia, writes as follows: —I have 
examined with some attention the ‘New System 
of Latin Paradigms,’ prepared by Mr. Cortland 
Saunders. Eminently practical in its arran 
ment, this manual iil onree to abridge the labour 
of mastering thoreughbly the forms of the Latin 
verb. Teachers of ge classes, who have no 
occasion to impart more than the ‘apparent mo- 
tion’ of the Latin verb, will welcome the book as 
a valuable auxiliary; while those who are called 
on to exhibit the philological genesis of the forms 
will not find themselves hampered in the use of it 
by the false views which are presented in ordinary 
grammars. 

“The distinction of the terminations into two 
classes (the one varying with the conjugation, the 
other constant throughout), the tingle key to the 
conjugations, and the admirable typographical ar- 
rangement, give this book great advantages over 
any practical manual I have ever seen. : 
‘“‘This System has been brought before the Facul- 
ties of more than twenty of our first ee and 
has been sanctioned as an original and philosophi- 
cal work, which cannot fail to prove of great utility 
in Classical education.” june 23—lt 


AMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D.—Now ready, 
Forty Years Familiar Letters of James W. 
Alexander, D.D. Constituting, with the Notes, a 
Memoir. Edited by the Surviving Correspondent, 
the Rev. John Hall, D.D.. Two volumes, 12mo. 
With two Portraits. $3. 

Also for sale, a limited number of the Subscrip- 
tion Edition, on superfine paper, with Portraits on 
India paper. Two volumes, octavo. Price $5. 

The genial character of the man crops out in 
this correspondence far more fully than it could 
be manifested in an elaborate biography. There 
is a variety in it which makes it any thing but 
heavy reading.— New York Examiner. 3 

They will be read with deep interest. The Let- 
ters were written in the freedom of an intimate 
friendship, and they exhibit every where the emi- 
nent and varied learning of the writer, and the 
wonderful activity and versatility of his mind.— 
New York Observer. 

Criticism, topography, divines, statesmen, ser- 
mons, antiquities, oratory, colleges, politics, edu- 
cation—in fact all imaginable subjecte—are passed 
before the mind as suddenly as in the movements 
of a kaleidoscope by the hand of a master.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

The intellectual character of the writer, his 
hearty interest in every phase of human progress, 
his watchful and penetrating gaze, reaching to 
the confines of the civilized world, his tireless in- 
dustry, his scholarly reading, his minute resea 
and information, with the fortunate mental neces- 
sity for expressing his opinions and sharing his 
knowledge respecting all things, from the highest 
to the lowest, contribute to crowd these volumes 
with the most widely contrasting topies.—Boston 
Journal. 

In their aspirations for a thorough and generous 
culture, their manifold references to a broad field 
of literature, their sagacious criticisms, their large 
and hearty sympathy with human life and its 
various interests, and in their pervading and un- 
affected piety, they reveal the secret of their au- 
thor’s power as a preacher and a pastor.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

Also now ready, the second edition of 
Rev. Dr. ADDISON ALEXANDER'S SERMONS. 
In two vols., post 8vo. With a fine Portrait. $2.50. 

His splendid qualification is seen in these Ser- 
mons. They seem to occupy the same relative 

ition to the author’s more learned labours, that 
rd Macaulay’s Essays do to his severer histori- 
cal studies. They are the richest results of his 
vast and profound critigal knowledge.— Rochester 


Union. 

We venture to say that no volumes of the kind 
have ever come from the American press more 
richly deserving to be read and studied as models 
of pure gospel preaching and of pure English. 
Some of these discourses may be truly called 


_powerful.— New York Observer. 


Alexander’s (James W.,) Discourses on Christian 
Faith and Practice. A new Edition in one vol- 
ume. 12mo. Price reduced to $1.25. 

Lectures on the English Language. By the 
Hon. George P. Marsh. 1 vol., octavo. $3. 

Memoir of the Duchess of Orleans, from the 
French. With a fine Portrait on steel. 1 vol., 
12mo. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of price. : 

Published by C. SCRIBNER, 
june 23—lt No. 124 Grand street; New York. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


‘se Pursiotocy or Common Lirz. By George 
author of “Sea-side Studies,” &c. 
“In two volumes. New York, 1860, D. Appleton 


Co. 12mo, pp. 368 and 410. : 
on physiology without having 
pecaliar theories, which may possibly be contro- 
verted by succeeding writers; and yet it is by 
comparison of these that we obtain our best infor- 
mation and adjust our own opinions. Mr. Lewes 


i i nd most ably sustains them. The 
one; it calls for the 
discussion of much that is mysterious, and if the 


examine the table of contents of these 
me fel will soon see how wide the field is, and 
hbw varied must be the knowledge for its proper 
cultivation. The author has evidently explored it 
thoroughly, and has formed his opinions inde- 
ently. He will command respect, and none 
wilf read him without admitting that he has been 
interested and informed, however he may differ 
from him on some points. We have been most 
favourably impressed by the discussions, and in- 
cline to the opinion that no other work on the 
subject is better adapted for readefs in general. 


Tun Conressions or Avoustine. Edited with an 
‘Introduction by William G. T. Shedd. Andover, 


4860, Warren F. Draper; Philadelphia, Smith, 


» English & Co. 12mo, pp. 417. 

We thd long wanted to see just such an edi- 
tion of Augustine's Confessions. The editor has 
done a public service in introducing it, and its 
typographical beauty is no small recommendation 
of it. We need not speak of the book itself; it is 
old enough to be well known, and surely has merit 
enough to keep it alive for centuries to come. 
The history of the spiritual enlightenment and 
subsequent experience of one of the early and 
most esteemed fathers of the ancient Church, and 


written by himself, is a treasure not easily over-. 


estimated. 
Tae Sianet-nixc Orner Gems. From the 
‘Dutch of the Rev. J. De Liefile. Boston, 1860, 


Gould & Lincoln. 16mo, pp. 362. 

It is not likely that any intelligent Christian 
reader will take this volume in his hands without 
reading it through. We were certainly fascinated 
with it, and could not be diverted from it until we 
had entirely perused it. The stories are simple 
enough, but so skilfully and sagaciously framed as 
to surprise the reader into the admission of great 
and fundamental articles of religious faith. There 
ié a genial feeling also in it that brings the redder 
close up to the side of the author. We hope it 
will be much inquired for. 


Lessons Apout Satvation; from the Life and 

Words of the Lord Jesus. Being a Second Se- 
" ries of Plantation Sermons. By the Rev. A. F. 

Dickson, Orangeburg, South Carolina. Philadel- 

phia, 1860, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

‘12mo, pp. 264. 

The first series of Plantation Sermons has been 
particularly acceptable to the South, and this se- 
cond one will come with the same recommenda- 
tion of evangelical spirit and adaptedness. They 
may be profitably read by all, while they are spe- 
cially designed for the plantations of the South. 


A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, 
.on the Gospel of John; for the use of Min- 
- isters, Theological Students, Private Christians, 
Bible-classes, and Sabbath-schools. By John J. 
Owen, D.D. New York, 1860, Leavitt § Allen. 
12mo, pp. 502. 

This is the third volume of the series contem- 
plated by the author, and one more, on the Acts of 
the Apostles, will complete it. The preceding 
volumes have*been favourably received as lucid 
expositions, and the present, on a most favourite 
Gospel, will fully sustain its predecessors. The 
author has studied the text critically, while he in- 
troduces little of the forms of learned exegesis, it 
seeming to be his main design to meet the wants 
of readers in gencral. With only such a cursory 
examination as such a book will admit for a short 
notice, we are pleased with its just, intelligent, and 
clear exposition. 


Tue Sevect Acapemic SPEAKER, containing a large 
number of New and Appropriate Pieces for 
Prose Declamation, Poetical Recitation, and 
Dramatic Readings; carefully selected from the 

“best authors, American, English, and Continental. 
Atranged in a rhetorical order, and adapted to 
~ the wants of Classes in Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges. By Henry Coppée, A.M., Professor of 
"English Literature in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, &c. Philadelphia, 1860, E. H. Butler & 
Co. 12mo, pp. 572. 
’ Asa Speaker, this is the most varied and com- 
prehensive of any that has fallen under our notice, 
as well as being more fresh from the number of 
new pieces it contains not to be found in most 
books of the kind. Professor Coppée has made 
good use of his reading in collecting the materials, 
as he has of his judgment in selecting them. They 
are culled from a wide field of literature, and if 
we have any doubt, it relates to the fitness of some 

of them for declamation. Be this as it may, as a 

book of excellent extracts it is worthy of acceptance. 

It is, moreover, tastefully got up. 


Letrars or Hannan More to Zacgary Macav- 
Lay, Esq., containing Notices of Lord Macaulay's 
Youth. Now first published. Edited and ar- 
ranged by Arthur Roberts, M. A., Rector of 
Woodrising, Norfolk. New York, 1860, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8. § 

Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 215. 

These Letters have a double interest as proceed- 
ing from the pen of Hannah More, and as refer- 
ring, in many instances, to the early associations 
and character of Lord Macaulay. The latter, from 
early youth, gave ‘marked indications of the illus- 
trious literary career which distinguished his future 
life, and we only regret that, surrounded by such 
eminent Christians while a boy, he had not re- 
ceived the unction from on high. He certainly 
never was evangelical, however moral, and his 
fine powers were dedicated to the literature of 
this world. Many will read the letters with plea- 
sure. 


Hawesview; a Family History of Our Own Times. 
By Holme Lee, author of “Against Wind and 
Tide,” &c. New York, 1860, W. 4. Townsend & 
Co. .12mo, pp. 330. 

The author of this book is a lady,and her former 
book mentioned in the title was very warmly 
commended. We have not yet had an opportunity 
of examining it,and we are disposed to be cautious 
in commending works of fiction. We can, how- 
ever, say that indications of no ordinary talent in 
this line are exhibited in Hawksview. 


Tue Lost Cuitpren; or, Henry and his Torch. 

18mo, pp. 82. 

Errriz Annie's First THovucuts ABout Gop. By 

Nellie Graham. 18mo, pp. 87. 

Norsery Tates ror Her Littte FRienps. 

Cousin Martha. 18mo, pp. 76. 

Three of the neat and beautiful books of a ju- 
venile character from the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. We need not recommend them, for 
they will recommend themselves. 


The Board have published of late a number of 
tracts of good fabric, such as Man Responsible for 
his Belief, by the Rev. W. P. Breed; A Question 
for all, or, Lord, Is it 1? Are You Baptized? Are 
Your Children Baptized? John’s Baptism not 
Christian Baptism; and several French tracts—all 
worthy of attention. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


_ The July number of the Atlantic Monthly has 

been received. In point of literary merit itis not 
inferior to any of the preceding numbers. We 
have had occasion on several occasions to object to 
some of its teachings, and yet it must be admitted 
that no American Monthly enlists so great amount 
of talent. 

We have received the Lady's Book for July, 
which in all adornments, as well as its literary 
character, is a good one. 

We have received also a well written and point- 
ed sermon on “Christian Morality,” preached in 
the Westminster Church, Columbus, Ohio, by the 
Rev. Josiah D. Smith, D.D. 

Also the Canadian United Presbyterian, Sailor's 
Magazine, Littell’s Living Age, the « Acts of Vir- 
ginia establishing the District Free Schools in Jef- 
ferson County,” “History of the Red Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia,” the Educator, and “The Me- 
chanism of Man,” a discourse delivered in Woods- 
town, New Jersey, before the Daniel Webster 
Ciub, by the Rev. Chester Bridgeman. 


By 


THE HEROISM OF ECONOMY. 


It takes a hero to be economical, says 
Miss Muloch. ‘For, will she not rather 
run in debt for a bonnet than wear an old 
one a year behind the mode ?—give a ball 
and stint the family dinner for a month 
after—take a large house and furnish hand- 
some reception rooms, while her household 
huddle together any how in untidy attic 
bed-chambers, and her servants swelter on 
the shake-downs beside the kitchen fire? 
She prefers this a hundred times, stating 
plainly, by word or manner— My income 
is so much a year—I don’t care who knows 
it—it will not allow me to live beyond a 
certain rate; it will not keep, comfortably, 
both my family and acquaintance; there- 
fore, excuse my preferring the comfort of 
my family to the entertainment of my ac- 
quaintance. And, society, if you choose to 
Jook in upon us, you must take us as we 
are, without  pcengee of any kind; or, 
you may shut the door, and gosd bye!’ ”” 


the East India House. 


BONDAGE AND DELIVERANCE. | 


A captive lay in fetters bound, 

Which pressed him closely all around ; 
And groaning, weary, chafed, and sore, 
Relief he prayed fur v’er and o’er. 


Long years he pined, and wept, and prayed, 
And still the anewer was deluyed ; 

Till sick at heart, and near despair, 

He nigh gave o’er hia life-long prayer. 


At length, one chill, dark winter night, 
He lay befure his dim fire light, 

In cheerless state and deep distress, 
And surely felt his fetters press. 


Sadly he lay and watched the flame, 

When lo! forth from the darkness came 

A ghastly monster filled with ire, 
Whose blood-shot eyes all gleamed with fire. 


A bludgeon, while the captive gazed, 
With giant arms the monster raised: 
“O spare!” the captive loud exclaims, 
“QO spare a captive bound in chains!” 


Remorseless fell the monster’s stroke, 
But only were the fetters broke; 

And lo! the captive’s mighty dread, 
The monster, at his feet lay dead! 


This captive —dost thou now inquire? 
‘This monster filled with dreadful ire? 
Here of thyself, O Christian, read, 

Thyself by death from bondage freed! 


The blow which death shall aim at thee, 
Thy fetters breaks and sets thee free ; 
The monster then shall prostrate lie, 
The last of foes itself shall die! 


QUEER LAKE IN JAVA. 


There is a queer lake in Java, which a 
traveller thus describes :—‘“‘ It was, perhaps, 
hardly half a mile in circumference, situa- 
ted in a dense forest, and surrounded by 
trees of a gigantic growth, whose shade it 
was, most likely, that imparted to its waters 
a tint almost deeper than that of the | 
and at the depth of six or seven fathoms, 
or even more, every object, to the smallest 
particle of weed, was seen as distinctly as 
though held in the hand. It had, however, 
another peculiarity, that probably did not 
apply to the atmosphere of the crater, that 
the rays of light struck in it in such a way as 
to give a false position to every thing below 
the surface; and fishes that you thought 
quite close and immediately under you, 
would remain not only unharmed, but even 
undismayed, by a dart of your lance; and 
though you might keep on repeating, at 
each attempt, ‘I’ll have you this time, 
though,’ a cool ‘Don’t you -wish?’ on the 
calm countenance of the attacked, after 
each futile endeavour to carry out your 
threat, was the invariable response. When 
a bather was immersed in the lake, you saw 
nothing of him but his head and feet, re- 
minding you of the figures of Chinese 
criminals, as displayed on cups and saucers, 
when you are favoured with a front view of 
the unhappy wretches, resting on their hams 
with their chins on their knees. 


Origin of A Feather in His Cap. 


Among the manuscripts of the British 
Museum, says an English writer, there are 
two copies of a curious description of Hun- 
gary, which appears to have been written 
by a wilitary adventurer of the Dalgetty 
tribe in 1598. The writer, speaking of the 
inhabitants, whom he describes ‘‘of stature 
and complexion not unlike the poor Irish,” 
says:—‘‘It hath been an ancient custom 
amongst them, that none should wear a 
feather but he who had killed a Turk, to 
whom it was lawful to show the number he 
had killed by the number of feathers in his 
cappe!” Does not this account for the ex- 
pression, “That will be a feather in his 
cap’? 


— 


THE ONE THOUGHT. 


A friend once told me that, amongst 
other symptoms of high nervous excitement, 
he had been painfully harassed by the want 
of sleep. To such a degree had this pro- 
ceeded, that if, in the course of the day, 
any occasion led him to his bed-chamber, 
the sight of his bed made him shudder at 
the idea of the restless and wretched hours 
he had to pass upon it. In this case it was 
recommended to him to endeavour, when he 
lay down at night, to fix his thoughts on 
something at the same time vast and simple 
—such as the wide expanse of ocean, or 
the cloudless vault of heaven—that the 
little hurried and disturbing images that 
flitted before his mind might be charmed 
away, or hushed to rest, by the calming 
influences of absorbing thought. Though 
not at all a religious man at the time, this 
advice suggested to his mind that if an ob- 
ject, at once vast and simple, was to be 
selected, none could serve the purpose so 
well as that of God. He resolved, then, to 
make the trial, and to think of him. The 
result exceeded his most sanguine hopes; 
in thinking of God, he fell asleep. Night 
after night he resorted to the same expedi- 
ent. The process became delightful; so 
much so, that he used to long for the usual 
hour of retiring, that he might fall asleep, 
as he termed it, in God. What began asa 
mere physical operation grew, by imper- 
ceptible degrees, into a gracious influence. 
The same God who was his repose at night 
was in all his thoughts by day; and at the 
time this person spoke to me God, as re- 
vealed in the gospel of his Son, was all his 
salvation and all his desire.— Woodward's 
Shunamite. 


RUINS OF ROMAN LONDON. 


In digging the foundation of St. Martin’s 
Church at Ludgate, in digging for Gold- 
smith’s Hall, in digging for the new Royal 
Exchange, wherever the digging may be 
within Roman bounds, when it is deep 
enough, discoveries are made. Under the 


‘Royal Exchange there was fvund what 


proved to be a gravel-pit which had been 
used as a common dust-hole by the Roman 
citizens. When the [Nxcise Office was pull- 
ed down, six years ago, between Jishops- 
gate street and Broad street, a beautiful 
mosaic pavement was discovered ; Muropa, 
in the middle of it, had been sitting under 
ground for at least sixteen centuries upon 
her bull. In the same neighbourhood, a 
drain sunk in a cellar disclosed part of an- 
other pavement that may have belonged to 
another room in the same villa. In pre- 
paring the site for the Hall of Commerce 
in Threadneedle street more pavements were 
found of Roman planning, under medizval 
fragments of the walls of the old hospital of 
St. Anthony. Between that part of Thread- 
needle street and Cornhill, wherever the 
ground is tapped, remains of handsome old 
Roman suburban villas seem to lie. From 
one hole made in this part of the town there 
was fished up a female head, life-size, of 
coloured stones and glass. 

The handsomest of the tesselated pave- 
ments that have yet been found lay buried 
nine feet under the flag-stones before the 
India House in Leadenhall street. The 
central part of it, representing Bacchus on 
the Panther, is preserved in the Library of 
A superb mosaic 
pavement was discovered under Paternoster 
Row; there was another dug in Crosby 
Square; another in Fenchurch street (of 
which a whole peacock was uncovered ;) an- 
other in Bartholomew Lane, near the Bank. 
These were the Turkey carpets of the weal- 
thy Roman; hundreds of them lie buried 
under the earth and press of traffic on each 
side of London bridge. Fragments of wall 
painting, important bronzes, statuettes of 
Apollo, Harpocrates, &c., toy goats and 
socks, water-spouts, vase handles and orna- 


scrapers, spindle and distaff of Roman house- 
wives, the pens, the weights, and the steel- 
yards of the man of business; interesting 
remains of pottery, on which the potters’ 
marks have become, through the studies of 
antiquaries, in their own way as instructive 
as inscriptions upon coins, and coins which, 
as records, partake of the dignity of written 
history, the earth under the feet of modern 
Londoners already has yielded up.—Dick- 
ens’ all the Year Round. 


A ROLL OF CALVINISTS. 


Who for ages suffered the confiscation of 
property, exile, imprisonment and death, 
rather than renounce the truth as it is in 
Jesus ? 

The Waldenses and Huguenots, those 
noble Calvinists of France. 

Who, besides Luther, were the great 
leaders of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century ? 

Melancthon and Zuingle, Calvin, Farel 
and Vinet, Knox, Cranmer and Ridley—all 
Calvinists. 

Who “alone kindled the precious spark 
of liberty in England,” and gave ‘the 
English the whole freedom of their Con- 
stitution 

According to Hume, they were the Puri- 
tans, those reviled Calvinists. 

Who elevated Scotland to her high emi- 
nence among the nations? 

Her sturdy Calvinists. 

Who bore the most important part in our 
Revolutionary struggle? 

Calvinists, according to our distinguished 
historian, Bancroft, himself a Unitarian. 
He says:—“‘The Pilgrims of Plymouth 
were Calvinists of France; William Penn 
was a disciple of the Huguenots; the ships 
from Holland, that first brought colonists 
to Manhattan, were filled with Calvinists. 
He that will not honour the memory, and 
respect the influence of Calvin, knows but 
little of the origin of American liberty. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ ”’ 


FATA MORGANA IN BUFFALO. 


The attention of the residents of Buffalo, 
New York, was recently attracted towards 
the lake. The afternoon was hazy, and 
through the vapoury medium a very beau- 
tiful mirage was seen. One of the local 
papers says:—‘‘The Canadian and Cha- 
tauque shores, on either side of the bay, 
bathed in the soft dimness of the air, were 
lifted up and blended with the sky, so as to 
look like the coast of some far-off fairy land. 
At intervals, against the hills, there was a 
shimmer of vertical rays, which gave the 
appearance of a bold columnar front to the 
land, like the Giant’s Causeway of Ireland. 
Out upon the sea line, some dozen sail of 
vessels were setting in towards the harbour. 
Some of these, which were within five or 


six miles, assumed gigantic proportions, . 


and could scarcely be distinguished from 
huge, shapeless masses of cloud. Two, 
whose hulls were deep below the horizon, 
carried sheer above them, and balanced 
airily upon the tip of their top-gallants, in- 
verted duplicates of themselves, with main- 
sail and jib all set, and hull lost in the 
drifting zone of cloud that lay over the 
lake. This glorious vision continued for 
nearly an hour.” 


LOOK UP. 


Here is a good moral under the guise of 
a fuble:—‘‘ A young man once picked up a 
sovereign in the road. Ever afterwards, as 
he walked along, he kept his eyes fixed 
steadily on the ground, in hopes of finding 
another. And in the course of a long life 
he did pick up at different times, a goodly 
number of coins, gold and silver. But all 
these years, while he was looking for them, 


meats, lamps,, hair-pins, bracelets, bath- | 


he saw not that the heavens were bright 


above him, and nature beautiful around. 
He never once allowed his eyes to look up 
from the mud and filth in which he sought 
the treasure ; and when he died, a rich old 
man, he only knew this fair earth of ours as 
a dirty road in which to pick up money as 
you walk along.” | 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 
The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud like rocks, the rock like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float ; | 

And midway of the radiant flood 
Ilangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well; 

And which is earth and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when for us life’s evening hour, 
Soft-fading, shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heaven blend. 


Flooded with peace the spirit floats, 
With silent sapture’s glow, 

*Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know. 


ag 


THERE IS LIFE EVERY WHERE. 


Life every where! The air is crowded 
with birds—beautiful, tender, intelligent 
birds, to whom life is a song and a thrilling 
anxiety, the anxiety of love. The air is 
swarming with insects—those little ani. 
mated miracles. The waters are peopled 
with innumerable forms—from the animal- 
cule, so small that one hundred and fifty 
millions of them would not weigh a grain, 
to the whale, so large that it seems an is. 
land as it sleeps upon the waves. The 
bed of the seas is alive with polypes, 
crabs, star fishes, and with shell-animal- 
cules. 
by the silent boring of soft creatures, and 
blackened with countless mussels, barnacles, 
and limpets. Life every where! on the 
earth, in the earth, crawling, creeping, bur- 
rowing, boring, leaping, running. If the 
sequestered coolness of the wood tempt us 
to saunter into its chequered shade we are 
saluted by the numerous din of insects, the 
twitter of birds, the scrambling of squirrels, 
the startled rush of unseen beasts, all telling 
how populous is this seeming solitude. If 
we pause before a tree, or shrub, or plant, 
our cursory and half-abstracted glance de- 
tects a colony of various inhabitants. We 
pluck a flower, and in its bosom we see 
many a charming insect busy in its appoint- 
ed labour. We pick up a fallen leaf, and 
if nothing is visible on it there is probably 
the trace of an insect larva hidden in its 
tissue, and awaiting their development. 
The drop of dew upon this leaf will proba- 
bly contain its animals, visible under the 
microscope. This same microscope reveals 
that the blood-rain suddenly appearing on 
bread, and awakening superstitious terrors, 
is nothing but a collection of minute ani- 
mals (Monas prodigtosa) ; and that the vast 
tracts of snow which are reddened in a sin- 
gle night owe their colour to the marvellous 
rapidity in re-production of a minute plant 
(Protococcus nivalis). The very mould 
which covers our cheese, our bread, our 
jam, or our ink, and disfigures our damp 
walls, is nothing but a collection of plants. 
The many-coloured fire which sparkles on 
the surface of a summer sea at night, as the 
vessel ploughs her way, or which drips from 
the oars in lines of jewelled light, is produc- 
ed by millions of minute animals.— Cornhill 
Magazine. 


The rugged face of rocks is scarred - 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY. 


A very interesting antiquarian discovery 
has lately been made public. Gibbon had, 
long ago in his great work, pointed out as 
‘“‘the most authentic of relics,” the bronze 
serpent on which was placed the golden 
tripod made by the-Greeks from the spoils 
of Xerxes, and dedicated in the Temple of 
Apollo, at Delphi, as related by Herodotus 
after the battle of Plataa. This was car- 
ried to his new capital by the Emperor 
Constantine, and though mutilated by the 
iconoclastic zeal of the conqueror Moham- 
med II., it still remains erect in the Hippo- 
drome at Constantinople. As it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile the present appearance of 
the monument with the descriptions of an- 
cient authors, some doubts had been thrown 
on its authenticity; but during the recent 
occupation of Constantinople by the Allied 
powers in the Crimean war, excavations 
were made, and the Serpent Pedestal laid 
bare to its base, where, by application of 
chemical solvents, the original Hellenic in- 
scription, recording the names of the Greek 
States who had fought against the Persians, 
was recovered. It is in the most Archaic 
form of Greek writing, well and deeply cut, 
and written in the boustrophedon manner, 
in which the lines are read alternately from 
right to left.. The re-appearance of a record 
actually seen and copied by the Father of 
History, and many centuries later by Pau- 
sanias, which has been lost to the world 
ever since, is a remarkable link in the chain 
of discoveries which have of late gone so 
strongly to rehabilitate the credit of Hero- 
dotus as our main reliance io the history of 
the ancient world. 


— 


A Truthful and Cheap Barometer. 


Take a clean glass bottle and put into it 
a small quantity of finely pulverized alum. 
Then fill the bottle with spirits of wine. 
The alum will be perfectly dissolved by the 
alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid will 
be as transparent as the purest water. On 
the approach of rain or cloudy weather the 
alum will be visible in a flaky, spiral 
cloud in the centre of the fluid, reaching 
from the bottom to the surface. This is a 
cheap, simple, and beautiful barometer, and 
is placed within the reach of all who wish 
to possess one. For simplicity of construc- 
tion this is altogether superior to the frog 
barometer in general use in Germany. 


Ham and Garden, 


Lime.—Lime will descend down as far 
as the earth is pulverized, and it should 
therefore be placed on the top of the ground. 
When land has been limed for a number of 
years, sub-soil ploughing is as good as a new 
coat of lime, as it brings it up again to the 
surface. Highteen per cent. of the leaves 
and bark of the apple-tree is lime, which 
shows that apple-orchards consume a vast 
amount of this mineral, and unless it is 
often replaced, the orchard must suffer for 
the want of it. fs 


YELLOW IN Peaco TreEs.—A writer in 
the Country Gentleman says:—“I think 
the cause is the want of iron in the soil; 
but whatever the theoretical cause may be, 
if a person will carefully remove the earth 
from the roots of a tree having the yellows, 
and pour on them half a peck of iron scales, 
gathered around a blacksmith’s anvil, and 
then pour a panful of water on the scales, 
and replace the earth, he will cure the dis- 
ease.” 


Deep PLANTING AND A SeEconp Crop 
oF Peas.—Last spring I planted some peas 
in the usual manner, with a hoe. Near by, 
on the same plot, I ploughed a pretty deep 
furrow, and after strewing in the peas, cov- 
ered them with the next furrow; plowed 
one without peas and strewed them in the 
third furrow, and so continued. Upon com- 
parison of the two plots, I found that those 
covered with the plough yielded the most, 
continued the longest in bearing, and did 
not require staking. I also found that 
where I had harvested a crop of early peas, 
and sowed the ground over with Russia tur- 
nips, a second crop of peas ‘came up and 
matured among the turnips; thus suggest- 
ing that after any early crop is sccured, a 
late sowing of peas may be put in to good 
advantage. L. Humparey. 

Remark.—Peas very often do best when 
deeply covered, and generally admit of 
deeper covering than most other secds. 
We are unprepared, however, to say that 
as a general thing very deep covering of 
this crop is best.—Ep. American Agricul- 
turist. 

FEEDING WoRKING CATTLE IN Sprina. 
—I have a way of feeding cattle when they 
pfirst begin to work in the spring, which 
seems to agree with them, and so, of course, 
it suits me. They need grain when they 
are put to hard work, as much as a farmer 
needs pork or beef, and if they don’t get it, 
then you don’t get the work they might do 
if they were treated reasonably. But I find 
my cattle appear to feel a good deal as I do 
when warm weather comes on. Meat and 
hearty food don’t seem to relish without 
something green along with it. Pork and 
potatoes will do for a ‘stand-by,’ but I am 
always in a great hurry for spinage, or some 
garden “sass” to help along with, and if I 
can’t get it, my food makes me dumpish and 
stupid. I think it is a good deal so with 
the cattle. TThey’ll eat the corn or meal, 
but it don’t seem to be exactly the thing 
for warm weather; and I’ve noticed that 
after eating plenty of it, they acted in the 
afternoon just as [ felt when I had nothing 
but hearty food for dinner. So I have, for 


potatoes, cut up small to eat with their meal. 
They appear to relish it well, and I think 
it keeps their blood cool, and makes them 
more cheerful and active b:fore the plough. 
—American Agriculturist. 


Tuose Hens.—lI saw in a former num- 
ber of the Ayriculturist, an article headed, 
‘‘ What is the matter with the hens?” that 
is, why don’t they supply more eggs? My 
answer in their behalf is, that they too often 
are confined in a small, dry yard surrounded 
with a high fence—having slight shade, 
access to no green thing, with little to eat 
and less to drink—and yet they are expected 
by those simpler than themselves, to go on 
laying, at that! O yes! “hens were 
made to lay’’—they can’t help themselves ; 
eggs are probably made of heat, dirt, and 
sunshine! Now, Mr. Editor, I have been 
troubled as much as my neighbours have, 
about the hens. If they were permitted 
to range, they woyld do mischief; if con- 
fined, they would hot lay; so, as it did not 
involve any important principle, I compro- 
mised—confined them in the yard, gave 
them enough to eat and drink, and at about 
four o’clock every afternoon set them free. 
This gave them just time enough to range 
wherever they would; the grasshoppers, 
bugs and flies were unexhausted, and before 
the scratching process commenced, they 
were obliged to yield to the stronger instinct 
and go to roost. The experiment was en- 
tirely successful ; no injury was done to the 
garden or grounds, but a benefit by the de- 
struction of insects; they laid well, seemed 
quite content with their confinement, in 
view of a daily range, and it was a great 
pleasure to hear their cheerful notes and 
witness their enjoyment when set free.— 
American Agricullurist. 


THe Oxra PLant.—The consumption 
of this plant has materially increased within 
a few years. Mr. John Buckland, of Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey, now raises 
seven acres per annum. When the pods 
are in a fresh state, they are used for soup, 
and give off a mucilage which enriches the 
soup materially, while the less soluble por- 
tions of the pod are softened, together with 
the seeds, and produce an admirable pottage. 
The “gumbo” of the South is made with 
this plant. The soup is always easy of di- 


gestion, and very nutritious. When the 


“who have examine 


some years past, given them a good mess of 


plant is suffered to ripen, the seeds are large 


and hard, and the amount produced is very | 


great; these, by being burned, produce an 
imitation of coffee, scarcely inferior to the 
best Mocha, while the fibrous character of 
the pod strongly recommends it to the pa- 
per-makers. It is perfectly evident to those 
dit, that neither the aloe, 
the beechwood, ordinary straw, or any of 
the substances now made use of in the place 
of cotton or linen for paper, can surpass it 
for this use; and we are surprised that it 
bas not found its way into general consump- 
tion.— Working Farmer. 
The okra pods, when tender, make most 
delicious pickles. 


“Children’s Colum 


THE FLOWERS. 
Ilow could little fowers bloom, 
If the sun were gone? 
All their tints and sweet perfume 
Would be quickly gone. 


How can little children’s hearts 
Bring forth flowers of love, 
Unless Christ the Lord impart 

Sunshine from above? 


Love, and gentleness, and peace, 
Are the Saviour’s flowers ; 

He himself brought forth all these 
In this world of ours. 


O! how patient and how kind, 
Jesus used to be! 

He will put his gentle mind, 
If I ask, in me. 


So; though I am weak and small, 
Like the little flowers; 
In his strength I’va power for all; 
For his strength is ours. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 

Frank sat in his little chair by the fire look- 
ing quite thoughtful, for such a curly little 
rogue as he was. 

“What puzzles your little brain now?” ask- 
ed his mother. 

‘“‘Why, mother,” said he, “I have been 
thinking how it is God gives me bread; it 
seems to me as if you made it and gave it. to 
me, and every time I say, ‘Give me this day 
my daily bread,’ I can’t make out how it is, 
and it troubles me.” 

“Why, Frankie,” exclaimed Emma, What 
a naughty question! The Bible says so, and 
that is enough.” 

Frank looked a little frightened; but his 
mother gave him a pleasant smile and said, “I 
am glad you inquired; I like to explain what- 
ever I can to you. .There are many things we 
cannot understand, and those we must believe 
because the Bible asserts them. But I think 
I can show my little doubter how it is that 
while I make the bread it also comes from 
God. What is bread made of, Frank?” 

“Flour, mamma?” 

“And where does the flour come from?” 

‘“T know,” said little Susie, who had drawn 
up to hear what was saying; “it came from 
Ames’ store; I saw his man bring in a barrel 
in a great wagon yesterday.” 

“So he did, my dear; and where did Mr. 
Ames get it?” 

‘‘From Rochester,” answered Frank; “ for 
I saw ‘Rochester Mills, New York,’ marked 
on it in real letters.” 

“Yes, but where did the Rochester miller 
get it?” 

“fle ground it from wheat.” 

«And where did he get the wheat?” 

“IIe bought it from some farmer, I sup- 
pose,” said Emma, the oldest of the group. 

«Yes, and where did the farmer get it?” 

“Why it growed,” said little Susie, very 
briskly, at which they all laughed. 

“So it did, my child,” said their mother; 
‘‘and now who will tell me how it grew?” 

Frank looked a little doubtful, and Emma 
replied, ‘‘Why, some farmer ploughed his 
field, sowed his seed, and when it was ripened, 


he cut it with a sickle, dried, and threshed 


it.”” 

‘‘ Yes,” said her mother; ‘‘so far all seems 
to have been done by man, but could man do 
the whole?” 

“He couldn’t make the ground,” said Frank, 
after a long pause. 

‘No, God made the earth, but will wheat 
grow in every part of it?” 

“Yos, I guess it will,”’ said Frank. 

“No,” said Emma, won’t grow up where 
Dr. Kane went, it is so cold there.” 

“No, nor under the equator,” added her 
mother, “for there itis too hot. God made 
the earth and caused it to move round the sun 
in such a way that some portions of it should 
neither be very hot nor very cold, but just right 
for grain to grow and ripen. He also made 
the right kind of soil; if the seed had been 
sown in a bed of soft clay or mud, or in dry 
sand, or on a rock, it could not have flourished 
and bornea crop. But the soil being provided, 
could man do all the rest ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Emma, “he could cultivate and 
gather it.” 

“Then if God had quite forgotten it from 
spring to autumn it would have grown just as 
well?” 

“No it wouldn’t,” said Frank. ‘“ He had to 
keep the sun shining on it all day long.” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Emma, “and he had to 
send rain, or it would have all withered and 
died.” 
“O yes, so he did,” said Frank. “I didn’t 
think of that.” 

“You see,” continued his mother, “ that 
though man does a part, God also does a very 
large and important part. If he had not made 
the right kind of soil, and given the right de- 
gree of warmth—if he had not shed over the 
field the beautiful sunlight, the refreshing rain 
and the gentle dew, there could never have 
been one single stalk of wheat. Man alone 
could never create a foot of ground, a ray of 
sunlight, or a drop of dew; for all these he is 
dependent on the kindness of our Heavenly 
Father, and without these we could none of us 
have our daily bread. Dves my little Frank 
see how it is God gives his daily bread?” 

“Yes, I do; and he made you too, mother, 
or else you could not do your part in making 
the bread.” 

“T think,” said Emma, “it takes a great 
many to make our bread. There is the farmer, 
the miller, the merchant, and the cook, each 
has a part to do in it; your part, Frankie, 
seems to be to eat it.” 

“Yes, and to be thankful for it. Iam glad 
I asked you, mother, because I see how it all 
is, as clear as it can be, and when I say my 
prayer I shall know what it means.” 

“Yes, always tell me when any thing per- 
plexes you. I like to have you think for your- 
self, and inquire the meaning of things, and 
not merely repeat words without connecting 
any ideas with them.”— American Messenger. 


A SORROWFUL BOY. 


One of the most telling descriptions of “ for- 
lornity” we have heard was that of a boy who 
asked a Boston police officer for shelter in the 
Station-house:—“ See, Cap’n, first my father 
died, and my mother married again, and then 
my mother died and my father married again, 
an’ somehow or other J don’t seem to have no 
parents at all, nor no home, nor no nothing!” 


MES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Wittiams, No. 

16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 

most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 

and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. ee 

Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—726t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, i, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing . 

J. S. D‘ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


R. GUTHRIE’S NEW BOOK.— Pleas for 

ged-schools. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 

author of **The Gospel in Ezekiel,” “Saints’ In- 
heritance,” 12mo. 60 cents. 

The statistics here given show that it is not only 
more Christian, but more economical to prevent 
vice and crime than parsimoniously and indolent- 
ly to leave the neglected juvenile masses of our 
cities to take their own course. We trust that 
these pleas of able and earnest advocates for Rag- 

ed-schools will be carefully read and pondered 
y American philanthropists.— Evangelist. 

The Province of Reason. By the Rev. John 
Young. LL.D., author ef +The Christ of History,” 
&c. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The production of a highly polished and vigor- 
ous mind.—Chris. Instructor. 

The argument is one of much learning and skill. 
— Chris. Chronicle. 

or Perthes, the Christian Wife. By Mrs. 
L. C. Tuthill. 

The whole book is overflowing with German 
sentiment and German love. It opens up to one 
strange modes of life and fecling—strange scenery 
and very eccentric but noble men and women. 
One can calculate the importance of Perthes’ life 
when one thinks of him as the friend of such men 
as Niebuhr, Bunsen, Tholuck, Schlegel, Arndt, 
Jacobi, and innumerable other great ones in litera- 
ture, science, politics, and war.— Pres. Witness. 

Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Ruth and Her Friends. 4 cuts. 18mo. 50 


cents. 
The Blind Man’s Holiday. 18mo. 50 cents. 
The Jewisk Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 18ino, 
40 cents. 
Marion's Sunday. 
Stories of the Ocean. 
The Toll-Gate. 1Smo. 


18mo. 40 cents. 
30 cents. 
25 cents. 


Idols in the Heart. By A. L.O. E. 18mo. 50 
cents. ; 

The Christian Mirror. By A. L. O. E. 18mo. 
_50 cents. 

Cosmo's Visit to His Grandparents. 18mo. 40 
cents. 

Old Gingerbread and the Boys. 18mo. 25 
cents. 

The Cottage and Its Visitor. 6 cuts. 18mo. 50 


cents. 
Kate and Ellie; or, Prevarication. 18mo. 
cents. 
The First and Last Journey. 6 cuts. 40 cents. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHER., 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 16—3t 


HE WHITE HOUSE.—Szea Bartuine.—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey.—The comforts of home in- 
sured, with an excellent table and attentive wait- 
ers. The beds are new and clean—furnished with 
springs. Each room in the White House has an 
ocean view. The House is beautifully located, very 
near the Beach, on Massachusetts Avenue. Terms 

moderate. 
WILLIAM WHITEHOUSE, Proprietor. 

june 9—4t* 


ED SULPHUR SPRINGS.—Monroe county, 
Virginia.—The Proprietors of this Old and 
Celebrated Watering-place respectfully inform the 
public that their place will be open for the recep- 
tion of visitors on the first day of May. We must 
confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of the 
diseases for the cure of which this Water is cele- 
brated, referring the reader to a pamphlet just 
published by William Burke, M.D., which will be 
a free of charge by the Proprietors on applica- 
ion. 

The diseases for relief of which this Water is 
most remarkable are Chronic Phthisis, Laryngitis, 
Bronthitis, Functional Disease of the Heart, Hy- 
pertrophy of the Heart, Mucous Diarrhea, Irrita- 
bility of the Nerves, producing sleeplessness, Irri- 
tation of the Kidneys and Bladder, Lithic Acid 
Gravel, Chronic Affections of the Liver, Ame- 
norrhea, Dysmenorrhea, Menorrhagia, Chronic 
Splenites, Chronic Gastritis, Heemorrhoids, Scro- 
fula, Chronic Eruptions of the Skin. 

The Depot for this place is on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, Newbern (now Dublin) whence, 
before the Ist of July, passengers will be conveyed 
tri-weekly, by daylight, a distgnce of thirty-eight 
miles, over a fine road, and through most pic- 
turesque and beautiful scenery. From the Ist of 
July to the Ist of October there will be a daily line, 
and after the Ist of October again a tri-weekly 
while any visitors remain. 

This is the shortest, most direct, and best route 


to the White Sulphur, whither the stages will pro- 
ceed via Salt Sulphur, making their night stand 
at Red Sulphur. 

There will be constant and regular communica- 
tion by stages with White and Salt Sulphur, and 
the Sweet and Red Sweet Springs. Daily mails 
arrive from North and South. | 

may 19—11t T. 8. CAMPBELL & CO. 


q&!PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch:! 
Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet- makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. : 

' Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

: Box No. 3600, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
— ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 

From the Springfield Republican, August 19, 1859. 

PREPARED GLUuE, the same that Van 
Amburgh glued his lion together with, is doing 
wonders hereabouts. A boy up town glued his 
play-wagon together “‘wrong side up,” and the 
glue did its duty so well that the wagon had to be 
broken again before it could be made right. 

dec 31—ly 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—E£stablished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, £c., send 
Address 
: A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
july 23—ly* West Troy, New York. 


SABBATH CHIMES.—Containing 100 
Tunes and 330 Hymns.—The best and cheap- 
est Sabbath school Music Book issued. The entire 
list of Tunes has been chosen with reference to the 
taste and wants of the whole School,-not to those of 
trios or quartettes. 
The success of the former publications of the 
Compiler, (the pioneer of the cheap Sabbath-school 
Music now so general,) the sale of which is com- 
— by hundreds of thousands, is a guarantee of 
is taste and judgment. 

Price only 10 cents in paper covers, 15 cents 
bound. A copy will be sent to any address, pre- 
paid, on receipt of the above price. 

Compiled and published by 

C. C. MUDGE, 


No. 48 Court street, Brooklyn, New York. 
june 2—4t 


RUSSES! BRACES! SUPPORTERS!—C. H. 

NeepDies, South-west corner of Twelfth and 

Race streets, Philadelphia, Practical Adjuster of 
Rupture Trusses and Mechanical Remedies. 

Ladies’ Department attended by competent La- 
dies. Entrance on Twelfth street, No. 152. 

Light French and best varieties of American, 
including White’s Incomparable Patent Lever 
Truss, English and American Supporters and 
Belts, Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 
sories, Syringes, &c., all in A ee variety. 

Correct adjustment insur ap 7—13t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ERT H. ADAMS'S New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


ASON & CO., ENGRAVERS, PLATE- 
PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, No. 907 
Chestnut street, Philadel phia.—Business, Visiting, 
and Wedding Cards engraved and printed in the 
first style. ; 
Every part of Mason & Co.’s Engraving 
and Printing is done by themselves on the pre- 


mises. Orders from a distance Fare oy executed. 
EDWARD MASON, 
nov 26—6m 


8. H. FULTON. 
UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

P BOARD OF PU BLICATION—WNo. 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, since May 1, 1860. 

SERIES FOR YOUTH.—(18mo I]lustrated.) 

Little Annie's First Thoughts about God. By 
Nellie Grahame. Pp. 87. 

The Lost Children; or, Henry and his Torch. 
By the author of the Widow’s Sixpence. Pp.82. 

12MO TRACTS. 

No. 239. Are You Baptized? Pp. 8. 

No. 240. Are Your Children Baptized? Pp. 8. 

No. 241. John’s Baptism not Christian Baptism. 


for a Circular. 


Pp. 8. 

we 242. Why I Lovemy Church. Pp. 8. 

18MO TRACT. 

Man Responsible for his Belief. By the Rev. 
W. P. Breed. Pp. 71. Price 3 cents. 

The Board are now prepared to furnish the 
Church Register and Minutes of Session at the 
prices: 

Church Register, plain, $2.50; full bound, $3.50. 

Session Book, for Minutes, 2, 3, and 4 quires, 
plain, $2.50, $3, and $3.50; full bound, $3.50, $4, 
and $4.75. : 

Register and Minutes bound together, plain, 
$3.50, $4, and $4.50; full bound, $4.75, $5.25, and 


$5.75. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
june 2—4t 


Trustees, and Guardians. 


price. 


50 | 


—Tne Penn Murtvat Lire Insurancs Com- 
pany, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. 

Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 


L Pee INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


| ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
the contingencies of life. 
dmi 


hey act as Ex » Assignees, 
TRUSTEES. 

Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 

Coates, James B. McFarland, 

Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, © 

William P. Hacker, James Euston, 

William H. Kern, ‘Theophilus Paulding, 

Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 

Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 


Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Ellis 8S. Archer, 
P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 


William Robertson, 
Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel E. Stokes, P. S. Michler, Easton. 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School- Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 
yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steamboats, 
costing only one-third as much as usually charged 
for other metals, with tone, durability, and other 
qualities equal. 50 to 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell and hangings, 


Joseph M. Thomas, 


| $175. All sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 


livered to transportation company on receipt of 
Send for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 


No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
IF Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 
may 26—3m 


Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D‘UOr- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 

J. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.—Offices, 47 North Eighth street, 

Philadelphia, and 5 and 7 John street, New York. 
The undersigned, Proprietors of this Establish- 
ment, have for many years been prosecuting their 
business at Staten Island. They have spared no 
effort nor expense, especially in the last few years, 
to excel in all the branches of their art, and have 
been successful in attaining a high degree of im- 
provement, as well in the oe and appara- 
tus for dressing different styles of goods, as in 
ractical artistic skill. In Dyeing and Finishing 
erinoes, De Laines, Paramattas, Bareges, Flan- 
nels, &c., in the piece, they have made great im- 
provements, and can produce, in every respect, as 
good results as the Foreign Establishments. Silk 
Goods of all descriptions, Velvets, Ribbons, Shawls, 
Trimmings, Gimps, &c., Dyed in the best manner. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Apparel—Velvet, Silk, 
Merino and other Dresses—Cloaks, Mantillas, 
Crape Shawls, &c., very successfully treated.— 
Faded and Stained Goods restored or re-dyed, 
Silks and Silk Dresses Watered. Lace and Muslin 
Curtains, Rugs and Table Covers, Cleansed and 
Re-finished; Damask and Woven Curtains beau- 
tifully 
patch. 


oods received and returned by Express. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
47 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, and 
5 and 7 John street, New York. 
mar 24—13t 


KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 

e —The attention of families is respectfully 

called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 

beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 

rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 
rope. 

It is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. 

hose who have used it for many years past 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its superiority. It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. particular to ask for 

KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 

and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


O TEACHERS.—A large Male Academy, now 
in successful operation in one of the most de- 
lightful and healthy cities in the South, is offered 
for sale on the most reasonable terms. For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to the 
PRESBYTERIAN SENTINEL, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


june 16—4t 


OWELTON INSTITUTE—Corner of Thirty- 
second and Race streets, West Philadelphia.— 
Boarding School for Boys under twelve years of 
age atthe time of entrance. The Thirteenth Term 
commenced on May Ist. For particulars, apply 
to JAMES CROWELL and Princi 
W. PINKERTON, } netpals. 
may 12—6t 


Wa Gentleman of energy and ad- 
dress to take charge of a Classical and 
Scientific Boarding School of established reputa- 
tion and a home patronage. School rooms 
furnished with superior Desks, Apparatus, Libra- 
ry, and Cabinet of Minerals. Location favourable 
and terms moderate. Possession given August 
20th, or later. Please address BOX 57, 
june 16—tf . Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN, AT 
leisure during the Summer vacation, will 
supply a feeble Church, or relieve a Pastor who 
may need a few weeks’ rest. Address SUPPLY, 
at the Office of this paper, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia. june 16—3t4 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session ot 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 
The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. 
References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the ~~ and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; Hon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 
ap 28—tf 


‘A LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The Course of 
Instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians wishing to place their Daughters 
or Wards at a good School, will ag apply to 
Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
june 2—8t Principal and Superintendent. 
ANTED.—A Gentleman of Collegiate Edu- 
cation and of successful experience as a 
Teacher, desires a situation as Teacher of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, or as Principal of an 
Academy. He is qualified to teach the Modern 
Languages. Best of references given. Address 
“A. M.,” Walden, Orange county, New York. 
june 9—4t* 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR |. 


f= Orders executed with care and des- 


June 23, 1860. 


PACIFIC EXPOSITOR.—It is believed 
there is no —— of our whole continent 
where a work of this kind is so much needed as 
in California. In proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, there is here more mind and more 
capability of Cora 4 and more need of reading 
. rs, right kind, than in any other part of the 
. The Pacific Expositor is to be devoted to the 
exposition of God’s word, and the preaching of the 
pel according to the standards of our Church, 
We wish to do by the press, for our fellow citizens, 
just what we do for Calvary congregation eve 
Sabbath; that is, to expound, explain, and Pan! 
to them the word of the Living God. It is 
well known that a large number of the half mil- 
lion of souls that are on this coast do not at- 
tend any church or meeting-house; many thou- 
sands of them never hear a sermon preached 
from year to year. We would furnish them with 
such reading as would remind them of their early 
training—the home of their youth—and cause 
them to seek and serve the God of their fathers 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. We ho 
to embody in our pages sterling truths; trut 
calcula to enlighten the mind, elevate the 
heart, and purify the affections; truths drawn 
chiefly from the word of God, and presented in a 
plain, clear, and forcible style, that they may be 
suitable for all classes, and be read by ali the 
members of a family. We hope to make the Er- 
positor a missionary that may preach Jesus even 
where the colporteur and the evangelist do not go. 

The editor and publisher desire only such aid 
from their fellow citizens as will meet the ex- 
penses of publication. Not one dollar of the 
subscriptions will be appropriated to the editor’s 
private use. All that is subscribed beyond the 
actual cost, will be spent in extending the circula- 
tion of the work among our miners, cattle-drivers 
armers, sailors, and travellers. The Exposito,r 
is issued every month, at three dollars per an- 
num, in advance. It makes an octavo volume 
of over 600 pages. It is neatly printed, and on 
en paper. The postage, prepaid, to any part of 

orth America is only one cent per copy. Gold 
dollars, or three dollar pieces, or drafts on San 
Francisco Express Companies can be sent at our 
risk by mail. 

To my friends and the Christians of “the 
blessed old States,” let me say that, though Cali- 
fornia is making them rich, we are poor, and in 
building up Christian institutions, we need not ~ 
only your prayers and sympathy, but we need 
your contributions. As a missionary agency, it is 
difficult to see how any one can do as much by 
three dollars in any other way, as by subscrib- 
ing for this work. By means of the post office 

ou can send it to preach to thousands that have 
nm taught to read, but do not attend church, 
and, indeed, have none to go to. 7 

Ir Ministers, ruling elders, church officers, 
and others, who are friendly to this work, are in- 
vited to act as agents in procuring subscriptions, 
A liberal commission will be allowed. 

Life is short. The night cometh soon when no 
man can work. Let us work while the day lasts, 
Will you help? W. A. SCOTT, 

jan 28—6m* San Francisco, California. 


LUMBING, GAS, AND STEAM FITTING— 
Gas Fixtures and Shades of every Variety.— 
Galvanized Iron, Copper, Planished, and Lead 
lined Bath-tubs, Water Closets, Wash- basins, But- 
ler Pantry Sinks, Hydrants, Washpans, Iron and 
Copper Boilers, Lift, Force, and Cistern Pumps, 
&c. Furnished and put in with promptness, neat- 
ness, and durability, and at reasonable rates. All 
work and material warranted by | 
GEORGE A. OGELSBY, 
No. 28 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
N. B. Country work promptly attended to. 
may 19—6t* 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 


ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church orator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EDDING AND UPHOLSTERY.—Nosut, 
Brown. & Nosiit—No. 218 South Second 
street, Philadelphia. 


Spring Mattresses, Feather Beds, Ticking, 


Hair do. Bolsters and Pillows, Sackings, 

Husk do. Damask and Moreen, Comfortables. 

Straw do. Church Cushions, Counterpains. 

Cotton do. Cushions of all kinds, Sheets. 

Moss do. Pews Upholstered, Pillow Cases. 
mar 31—13t Feathers, Oil Cloth. 


STABLISHED IN 1780—BAKER’S PRE- 
MIUM CHOCOLATE.—W. Baker & Co.’s 
American, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla 
Premium Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Co- 
coa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble Homeopathic and 
Dietetic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells and Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary, and delicious bever- 
ages, for more than three-fourths of a century, are 
manufactured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and 
warranted superior to any other Cocoa Prepara- 
tions made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and 
as substitutes for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and 


| Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, and are re- 


commended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their Agents, D. c. Murray, New 
York; William 8S. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. 
Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett, Dudley & Co., 
Cincinnati; and by Grocers 

WALTER BAKER & CO., 
jan 21—6mo Dorchester, Massachusetta, 


belo at E COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 


this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia, Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. ‘ 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


APER.—E. C. & P. H. Warren, Manufacture 

to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 
News Papers of any size-or thickness required, 
and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 


| cording to quality. 


All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 
Office, will receive prompt attention. jan 7—tf 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Lees gr The location, being opposite to, the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ITUATIONS WANTED.—Two Young Ladies, 
Graduates of a flourishing Seminary, who 
have had considerable experience in teaching, 
desire situations in private families or Seminaries, 
to give instruction in the English branches, Les- 
sons on the Guitar and Embroidery. Satisfactory 
references given. Address “M. M.,” Box 11a, 
Xenia, Ohio. june 9—4t* 


MERICAN EDUCATION IN EUROPE.— 
An American Family School is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
under the superintendence of an American, and is 
intended exclusively for American youth. The 
number of pupils is limited to eight or ten—a 
limit designed to secure the full benefit of personal 
influence and individual supervision. The un- 
dersigned has had considerable experience, and, 
he may add, great success in the management of 
American boys abroad. This very success has 
only strengthened his conviction that Americans 
are the fittest guardians for American youth ina 
foreign land. 

As qualifications for the vocation to which he 
has devoted himself, the undersigned would state 
that he has resided many years in Europe, active- 
ly engaged during most of the time in superin- 
tending the studies of his young countrymen, and 
that he is familiar with the principal Modern 
Languages. 

He offers to American Parents, for their sons, 
the security of an American Home on foreign soil, 
with its material comforts, its genial companion- 
ship, and its wholesome moral discipline. 

All communications may be addressed to 

Cc. P. WILLCOX, 
Campagne Macaire, Geneva, Switzerland. 

N. B.—It is needless to add that the language 
of the family is French; it is taught by resident 
teachers. Mr. Willcox is permitted to make the 
following references Young, Esq., W. 
H. Smith, Esq., Gerard Hallock, Esq., Editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, William Spencer, Esq., 
New York; Hon. Erastus Corning, Albany, New 
York; Hon. P. D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., New Haven, Connecticut ; 
Professor Noah Porter, D.D., Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. J. C. Alden, D.D., President of 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania; Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, LL.D., Chancellor of Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, Madison, Wisconsin. june 16—5t 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINAR Y— 
Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
years, and for the last nine under its present Prin- 
ci 


The Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
liberal patronage we have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are appreciated, and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 
rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Insti- 
tution is omply provided with apparatus for the 
illustration of all the departments of Science em- 
braced in the Course of Instruction. 

Bi next Session will commence August Ist, 


For Catalogues, containing full particulars of 
terms, &c., apply to RICHARD STERLING. 


june 9—13t* 


Ne BOOK FOR THE YOUNG.— Tales trom 

the Bible. By the Rev. William M. Thayer, 
author of the Poor Boy and Merchant Prince, &c. 

Contents.—Chapter I.—Story of the Creation. 
Chapter II.—Adam, the First Man. Chapter III. 
—Cain, the First Bad Boy. Chapter 1V.—The 
First City. Chapter V.—Enoch, or the Man who 
never Died. Chapter VI.—The Three Bright 
Brothers. Chapter VII.—Noah’s Ark, or the First 
Ship. Chapter VIII.—The Deluge. or the Great 
Storm and Flood. Chapter 1X.—The Beautiful 
Rainbow. Chapter X.--Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
the Three Fathers of Mankind. Chapter XI.—The 
Tower of Babel. Chapter XII.—Abram as a Boy 
and a Young Man. XIII.—The Strange 
Command to Abram. Chapter X1V.—The First 


ar. 

This book is beautifully illustrated, and is one 
of the best—next to the best—for children’s read- 
ing. It is written in Mr. Thayer’s very happy 
style, nothing dry, yet full of instruction. 

We beg to call the particular attention of parents 
and Sabbath-school teachers to this work, feeling 
sure of their warm approval. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington street, opposite Milk, Boston. 
june 9—2teow 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT - 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Pi ila. 
and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re-” 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid | 
strictly in advance. ‘ 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. : 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
_ who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one adiress, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 

ear, . ‘ ‘ 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
1” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
Ke WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
No 606 Chestnut Stre&, Philadelphia, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$30.00 


$45.00 
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